Survey of the World 

The Future of the Protestant Pulpit Dr. Richard Salter Storrs 
Reform:Legislation for Public Schools . ... . Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews 
The Hymns of Charles Wesley (Poem) Walter Malone 
The Novel with a Purpose Margaret Deland 
The Philippine Policy Andrew Carnegie 
The Flagship (Poem) Maurice Thompson 
Five New Stars Williamina P, Fleming 
Trusts, Present and Future Prof. John B. Clark 
Candidates for Yale’s Presidency .........00- An Alumnus 
The City of Sleep (Poem) Laurence Housman 


The South Door (Story) Margaret H. Eckerson 
The Isolation and Notification of Consumption . . . . H. M. Plunkett 
Literature 


One’s Other Self . 
Missions : 

The Church Missionary Society Centenary 
Biblical Research 
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it with a tire without “ life.” 


must be soft and pliable. 
are durable. 


minerals. 
so they waste power. 


good rubber. 


GSC 


any wheel if you insist. 


RTFORD TIRES: 


It would be just as sensible to put sand in the bearings of a bicycle as to equip 


The tires, coming in contact with the road, have more to do with the comfort of 
the rider than all the other bearings. They must let every little pebble, every grain 
of sand, sink into them quickly and then regain their first shape without the loss 
of power, and yet be strong enough to withstand every shock. 

The fabric in the tires must be strong and woven for the purpose—the rubber 
Such tires do not waste power. 


They have “ life” and 


Cheap tires are made of stiff fabric covered with rubber compounded with heavy 
They cannot adjust themselves quickly to the rough places in the way, 
It is as if sand were put in the bearings. 

HARTFORD TIRES are not cheap tires. They are made of good fabric and 
They are tires to be depended upon. 
of established reputation in the country uses them and you can obtain them on 


Nearly every bicycle maker 


Tue Hartrorp Russer Works Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


BUFFALO. 
BOSTON. 


NEW YORK. WASHINGTON. 


DETROIT. 


DENVER. 


CHICAGO. CLEVELAND. PHILADELPHIA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 





Dnited States Trust Company, 
poh teagan gg 
$ | 2,000,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, 
and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. | 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five days’ 
notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates as may be 
agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, Religious 
and Benevolent Institutions and individuals will find this Com- 
pany a convenient depository for money. 

Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILtis JamEs, Vice-Pres. 

JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice- Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


Wu. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav H. ScHWaB, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
Wm. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 

JOHN J. PHELPS, 
DANIEL Lorp, 

JOHN 8. KENNEDY, 

D. O. MILLs, 

LEwis Cass LEDYARD. 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 


JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CRosBY BROWN, 
EDWARD CooPER, 

W. BAYARD CUTTING, 





WILtiam H. Macy, JR., 





FIRE INSURANCE. 


Every ConTINENTAL policy is issued 
under the “ Safety Fund Law ”’ of the 
State of New York, and all policy 
holders obtain the additional security 
provided by that law. A CONTINENTAL 
policy is “ Conflagration Proof.” 


RENT INSURANCE. 


A lease is usually terminated by a 
partial or total destruction of the 
building by fire. The owner not only 
suffers loss on the building, but also 
on rents. At small cost you can in- 
sure against such loss. Ask for Con- 
TINENTAL rent circular. 


TORNADO INSURANCE. 


Any Insurance broker. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 


46 Cedar Street, New York. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ills, 
‘‘Insure in an American Company.” 


Agents everywhere. 
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HERE are three distinct and especially noteworthy 
T features to the May issue of HARPER’S MAG- 
AZINE: A graphic picture, by Richard Harding 
Davis, of one of the most important and interesting 
branches of the modern army and navy services, ie., 
the work and life of war correspondents ; a striking 
novel of adventure of the modern romantic type, ‘‘The 
Princess Xenia,” by H. B. Marriott Watson; the 
first thoughtful and critical history of our recent war, 
by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge--the last two are ap- 
pearing serially. The other contributions to the num- 
ber are characteristic of the high literary quality which 
has for years been a distinguishing feature of HAR- 
PER’S MAGAZINE. These are written by W. D. 
Howells, Mary E. Wilkins, Julian Ralph, and others, 
and illustrated by such distinguished artists as W. T. 
Smedley, Frederic Remington, T. de Thulstrup, 
R. F. Zogbaum, C. T. Chapman, and A. E. Sterner. 
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NEW BOOKS 


The Life of George Borrow 


The Life, Writings, and Correspondence of George. Bor- 
row, 1803-1881, author of ‘* The Bible in Spain,’’ 
etc, By WiLtiaM I. Knapp, Ph.D., late of Yale 
and Chicago Universities. In 2 vols. 8vo. 


George Borrow was born in East Dereham, Norfolk, England, 
in 1803. He spent much of his time studying languages, for which 
he had a t gift yo arin among other tongues, that of the 
typsies. After much adventurous planning and many struggles, in 
1833 he received the appointment as agent of the British and Foreign 
Libre Society, in which capacity he traveled extensively, learning 
with marvelous ease the language of each country visited him. 
He was noted for his eccentricities, his fondness for the gypsies, his 

ion for athletic exercises, his scorn for the gentilities of life, and 

is vigorous advocacy of the doctrines of the Church of England, 


The Story of Austria 


The Home of the Hapsburg Dynasty, from 1282 to the 
Present Day. By SIDNEY WHITMAN. Fully illus- 
trated. No. 54 in the Story of the Nation Series. 
Large 12mo, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


It is a curious fact that up to this time there has not existed in 
any language an unbroken history of the German portion of the 
Austrian-Hungarian Empire, as it has been connected with the 
great imperial dynasty of Germany, the Hapsburgs. Works in 
abundance have been written upon particular epochs of this history, 
but there has been no rogg- 3 to connect all the periods. In the 
“Story of Austria’? Mr. Whitman has provided a complete narra- 
tive of German Austria. He has regarded his subject as “in the 
main the story of the dominant House of Hapsburg, with its center 
of interest based upon the events of those particular provinces which 
now comprise the Cislelthanic Empire; those provinces which in 
the present day form the southeastward wedge of Teuton blood and 
civilization, against the extension of which the Slavonic Bohemian 
and the Magyar Hungarian are waging a passive but determined 


~ Oliver Cromwell 


+ Commemoration Edition. A History. Comprising a 
Narrative of his Life, with Extracts from his Let- 
ters and Speeches, and an Account of the Political, 
Religious, and Military Affairs of England during 
his Time. By SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH, Litt.D., 
A.M. With 18 photogravure illustrations, and bat- 
tle plans of Marston Moor and Naseby. Limited 
to 600 numbered sets, Royal 8vo. pp. xvii. + 524, 
$6.00. 


What, however, we confess interests us most in the volume is the 
excellent account furnished by Mr. Church of the military side of 
Cromwell’s career. He appears to have neglected no means by 
which to arrive at the most complete and accurate account of the 
various conflicts of the prolonged Parliamen War. We doubt 
whether a better description of the whole of the leading battles of 
the civil war has ever been furnished than in this work, 


e 
For the King, and Other Poems 
By ROBERT CAMERON ROGERS, author of ‘‘ The Wind 
in the Clearing,’’ ‘* Willo’ the Wasp,”’ etc. 12mo, 
$1.25. 

** Mr. Rogers is a skillful and adroit verse maker ; but vastly more 
important is the tact, that through his verses he says something 
worth the saying. . . The <4 {L’Envoi,’ asa whole, in its 
patriotism and virility, suggests the best work of the author of the 


* Recessional’ and ‘The White Man’s Burden.’”—Buffalo Ex- 
press. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


27 and 29 W. 23d St., N. Y. 








THREE TIMELY BOOKS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


When Boston 
Braved the King. 


By W. E. BARTON, D. D. 
314 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

The ready pen of Dr. Barton finds a fit 
subject in sketching Colonial History, and 
right well has he described one of the most 
famous of Boston's historical events. 

He has made a character study of the 
men, a picturesque view of their surround- 
ings, and pays a fitting tribute to courage 
and high patriotism. 


A Daughter 
of the West. 


By EVELYN RAYTFIOND. 
347 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

Miss Raymond tells in easy, flowing 
manner of the home life of a high-minded, 
wide-awake, motherless girl. One can 
nearly feel the sweep of the Western 
breezes as he reads of the perfect freedom 
of ranch I'fe as delineated in this story. 


Cadet Standish 
of the St. Louis. 


By WILLIAM DRYSDALE. 
352 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

Of all the many war stories this is one 
of the best. Mr. Drysdale’s intimate 
knowledge of Santiago and the surrounding 
country, Cuban life in general, and the late 
war in particular, gave him the basis for 
what has proved to be one of the strongest 
books of the year. It is historically true, 
introduces many noted individuals, and will 
fascinate while it stimulates its reader. 


LIBRARIANS 


of Public or Sunday-School Libraries 
will find these books worthy 


of attention. 
Sold Everywhere. 


W. A. WILDE & CO., 


Boston and Chicago. 
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We Publish 


To Authors: 
A new book every day in 
Manuscripts required. the year. Ty 


TENNYSON NEBLY, Publisher, KIRTH AVE: 


REPRESENT A PAPER 


Specimen copy and full particulars, roc. 
The American Builder, Chicago.. 














and make $2. a day at 
home during leisure hours. 
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MUSIC 5 


Our stock includes the best musical publications 
of the leading publishers of Europe and America. 
We are equipped for filling mail orders promptly. 

Our Prices are Low. 


Send us your orders. If we haven’t what you 
want in stock we will get it for you. 


MUSIC REVIEW 


25 Cents a Year. 














Published every month—two or more pieces of 
copyright music reproduced in each ber, Bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of composers, 
with reproductions of their compositions, musical 
news and notes, Send 2c. stamp for sample copy, 








THE MUSICAL RECORD. 


Subscription Price $1 50 a Year, Sing 
Copies 15c. A monthly publication aid 
by Puitir Hare. The musical news of the 
world—reviews, criticisms and articles by 
eminent musical writers, S1xTEEN-PAGE 
SUPPLEMENT OF New Music by = 
composers, with each number, for 
premium lists. Agents wanted. 

















OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
J. E. DITSON & CO., 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


EDUCATION. 


W ANTED—A YOUNG LADY under 2 of culture and refine- 
ment, college goatee preferred, as 8 companion for a lady and 
governess for a growing child ; must be fond of children and have 
some musical ability. Best references coy Address, W. B. A., 

Independent Office, 180 Fulton St., New 











UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
700 Park Avenue. , 
TRE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RELIGIOUS RE. 
VIVAL IN ENGLAND IN THE 18th AND 19th CENTURIES. 
Eight Public Lectures on the Ely Foundation, 
By the Rev. Thomas C. Hall, D.D. 





VII.—THE Hieu CuurcH REACTION, 


sday, April 2%, 4.30 P.M. 
VIII.—SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 
ednesday, April 26, 4.30 P.M 


YOUNG MISTLEY 


An interesting tale, virile, yet not want- 
ing in those touches of sweet tenderness 
which are sometimes supposed to be the 
monopoly of women. A novel of ad- 
venture, love and intrigue of the modern 
simple kind. Real men and living 
women in the story.— The Criterion. 


BY 
HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
{2mo, Cloth, $3.25, 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


A. MACKEL & CO., Publishers, 
318 East 85th Street, New York City. 
THE MINNEAPOLIS TIMES’ 


Presbyterian General Assembly 
par somyt 





May 1 
ing at 
api J. H. 


Assem- 
clergyman or 
for an 


as to bs: 


Address with fifty cents, by coin or postal order, 
ys F. HAMMOND, Superintendent of Circulation, 
THE TIMES, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Rough riding a-wheel.is smoothed immensely by % 
clean chain—and aclean chain comes with using 


DIXON'S S355 
GRAPHITES - | 


In five styles—stick and paste—the only pore lubri- 
cants for chains and sprockets. Sold by all dealers, 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City. N. J. 


Briarcliff Milk pith Avenue and Ford 


id Street, New Y. 














Wheaton Seminary 


FOR y young SY OMEN. 

ins Sept. 99. Advanced 
.-school ft I and others 

1 college i also college 

ispecial Advantages in art 


iymnaaiain. outdoor sports, 
extensive ‘grounds. Christian home influ- 
ences. ee healthfully situ- 
ated 28 miles from 
For circular and views address the Presi- 
dent, Rev. SAMUEL V. ore . A.M., D.D., 
Norton, Mass. 








TRUSTS: 


tion of Trusts ” which appeared in Tue INDEPENDENT for March 
LAWS A FAILURE, b 

OIL COMBINATION Nb 
a — te S.C 


R L.D.; 
AGGREGATION’ OF CABLTAL icon gf by eoneh 
A Limited Number of saci can be 


THE INDEPENDENT, - - 


How Much Public Controlfis 
Possible ? In view of the increasin 


tation of this question fre rend 
portance is given to the npn some on “ The 
Prof, Joun B. Hy LL.D.; A 

y Henry D Liovp: A DEFE ENSE 


Cr. Dovp; THE SIT 


b 
Ez foven 
UNTON, Etc., Etc. 


Furnished at 25 CENTS Each. 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 





~ ESTERBROOK’S 


PENS ~<a 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
BUROP HE. 


Sixteen Personally Condnowee To t, $220 and 
upward. “> All o} Bens me A 4 including Italy, $365 
cuieie ae British Isle To 


upward. urs, Sears, 
FRANK I AKER & CQ@.. % Nassau treet, New York. 
EUROPE ANNUAL SUMMER rUURS. 
NORWAY AND CENTRAL pe rort. 
yotly comencted by Professor CAMILLE THURWANG 
uilding, Boston, 


Atweat On a Bicycle Trip? 


Send for small book, “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists 
Abroad.” 10 cents in stamps. 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Box 1870, Boston. 











The Gateway to Eu- 
ropeis H. Gaze &Sons 
Tourist Agency. 


Ferty programmes now ready—say where m possre 
‘oing. er Escorted parties Pa estine, 
t, sy the Word. Tourist Gazette, 100 pp. free. 
EP asad York; 220 So. Clark ‘Street, Chi- 
Street, Boston; 14 So. Broad 
Established 1844. 





qs) CITY HOTEL 


Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


Forty minutes from New York City or rm apt 
via Lo Island Railroad. 
MS LARGE AND AIR 
The cuisine and service first-class. lane pausteses 
sun parlor 300 feet in length heated by 
FINEST GOLF LINKS IN THE COUNTRY. 
Special rates for families a from Spring until 
the late Fall. Illustrated booklet, terms, &c., on appli- 
cation to F.C. SAFFORD, ‘Manager. 
At N. Y. Office, St. James Building, Broadway and 
26th St.. Mondays and Wednesdays, 12 to 2. 





Health by Right Living. 


Che Jackson Sanatorium 
Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y. 


Most beautiful and commodious Fire 
Proof Building in the world, used as a 


Health Institution, Allforms of Hydro- 
therapeutics, massage, rest cure, elec- 
tricity administered by skilled attendants. 
A staff of regular physicians of large ex- 

erience ; accommodations and service of 
highest class, Superior cuisine directed 
by Emma P. Ewing, teacher of cooking 
at Chautauqua. Do not fail to write for 
illustrated literature and terms if seeking 
health or rest. Address 


J. Arthur Jackson, M.D., Secretary, 
Box 23. 





HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND. 


illustrated) describing Cathedral Rout 
pligrian Yatners, Di Dickens and * Tennyson n Districts, will be ma fe; 
Hellas Mail out coring Ha riick Hook of 
oll a a oute, on In-screw steams! 
line fre: and Keyal Continental Euro pe. free, . 


GREAT EASTERN R’Y OF ENGLAND 362 Broadway, N Y. 


THE CHRISTY SADDLE 


is the only correct anatomical 
saddle made. 

When you purchase your 
wheel, insist that it come fitted 
with a Christy. 


FOUR STYLES: 


Men’s, Women’s, Adjustable, 
Racing. 


CHRISTY ADJUSTABLE SADDLE. 


The latest thing in 
saddle construction is the 
new Christy Adjustable 
Saddle. 

The Christy Saddle 
has the endorsement of 
5,000 physicians. 





If a dealer does not carry Spalding’s athletic 
goods in stock, send your name and address to 
us (and his, too) for a copy of our handsomely 
illustrated catalogue. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


New York. Denver. Chicago. 


READING NOTICES. 
GETTYSBURG, LURAY, AND WASHINGTON. 


Persenally-Conduciod Tour via Penasyl- 
ania Railroa <7 








for a 


jurist agents. A chaperon, whose 
especial c! escorted ladies. also accom: 
pany the party throughout. Round-trip ‘tickets, including 
transportation for ther round trip, hotel accommodations at 
Gettysburg and drive over the battlefield, luncheon, 
transfer, and admission to the Luray Caverns, luncheon. 
transfer, and hotel accommodations at Washington, and 
dinner going and su xed returning. at Broad Street Station 
in connection with 


York 70 to aw hot agone: : 


Newark, ; or address Boyd. hesintant Generai 
Passenger peak, Broad Street ‘pestion, Y Bhiladelphia. —Adv. 


LAST TWU TOURS TO WASHINGTON UNDER 
PERSONAL ESCORT. 

The last two of the present series of Pennsylvania Railroad 
three-day Personally-Conducted Tours to m, D. 
C., will leave A) 20 and May 11. The” rate, $14.50 from 
New York, $11.50 from Philadelphia, and pro onate rates 
from other pod ge Be includes transportation, hotel accommo- 
—— —— mo — An experienced Chaperon 


For itineraries, tivkets and ull information apply to to ticket 
a; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadwa; ag aed York ; 789 
? 


Passenger Agent, Broad Street Bitation, Bopahadciphia. 
—Adv 
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THE INDEPENDENT will publish on May 4th a series of articles, by 
men who have made a life study of the international problems of Asia, 
wvsseovevenevvg which will include an elaborate map specially 
@ prepared from the latest data, four times the 

@ sizeof a page of THE INDEPENDENT, 

S | A printed in colors. The need for such infor- 
mation at the present moment is certainly 

great. The Asiatic continent can no longer 

be looked upon as something apart from the United States. We have an 
integral share in its development, and should be thoroughly posted on its 


different phases. The scope of the number is indicated effectively by the 
following list of articles and writers already arranged for : 


THE ENGLISH EMPIRE: ITS DEVELOPMENT, KOREA: DEPENDENT OR IN JEPENDENT, 


Rt. Hon, Sir CHARLES DILKE, M., P., Lon- ‘A Patriotic Korean,’’ 


Go, Eaypent, THE UNITED STATES AND ASIATIC POLITICS, 
FRANCE IN INDO-CHINA, Prof. JOHN BASSETT Moore, of Columbia 


M. Pau GuIvEssE, ex-Minister of Colonies, University, Secretary of the Spanish-American 
Paris, France. Peace Commission and ex-Assistant Secretary 


of State, 
THE REAABALATATION € Las SULIT, . THE INTERNATIONAL ROUTES OF ASIA, 
Prof. ARMINIUS VAMBERY, of the University 


of Budapest, Hungary. o = poate the well-known geogra- 
’ J « 


THE ROOF OF THE WORLD, THE RELIGIONS OF ASIA AS POLITICAL 
Capt. Francis E, YOUNGHUSBAND, Indian FORCES 


Stall Conps, Rajguiaper tnt. Prof. T. W. Ruys-DAvips, of the University 
CHINA, of Oxford. 
6c } 9 
HENRY Nora&N, ofthe ‘‘London Chronicle, THE EXTENSION OF RUSSIA: ITS HISTORY 


London, England, 
AND PURPOSE, 
JAPAN AS A CONTINENTAL POWER, Herr Viapimir HoimstreM, of the “ St, 


Ex-Premier Count OkuMA, Tokio, Japan. Petersburg Viedomosti.’’ 





The map which will accompany the articles (about 12 x 18 inches) will 
be brought strictly up to date, including the latest boundaries and spheres 
of influence arranged between the great Powers. In view of the great 
demand that may be expected, greater even in all SUVUUVUUYY 
probability than that for the Africa Number of last N a W 
May, which was soon exhausted, a large edition will 

be printed and orders should be sent in promptly, but 

we cannot guarantee to fill orders for the Asia num- MI A P 
ber unless received before May J. RARAA 


SINGLE COPIES, INCLUDING THE MAP, FIVE CENTS. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is of the greatest value as 
a Tonic and Vitalizer where 
the system has become 
debilitated by exhaustive 
illness. 


Especially recommended 
for the relief of nervous- 
ness and exhaustion so 


\ CONDENSED MILK< | common with the grip 


M NewYork GeNDERSEDMILK CO, NY. patient. Pleasant to take. 
AAAS 


For sale by Druggists. 














USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. AAAR 


SPECIAL CLEARING SALE 
Table Cloths and Napkins 
25% to 50% 


" =_.< Reduction from Regular Price. Some of them are soiled and shopworn, Jn other respects they are perfect 
; goods of standard C. . ‘3 Tl ® 
Registered Trade Mark. Li. nen Store’ Qual ity. 
. TABLE CLOTHS. 


RR) PRG asd: cccace. cbesbasscunnyee 1.75 

WRG CRO «cscs 0kcekosvscctianseenss 2.25 3 % 3 % a i 
EB. MNS WuthwdesccsesGskosenseoenee 2.65 4.50 
reduced from ...........ss.ssccecceeeee 8.25 6.50 


x NS kc cbiekebakasashionebaunes 4.00 5.50 
Tedbaod BPE cos ocun Ue aut eehoagents 7.75 9.50 
Tr ree 6.00 7.00 
STON ... i 1. cotscadesohateaoeees 10.50 14.00 
RE NEL, ns andiceconhicney.enkdebipensic 8.50 
Rr nas erry 5.00 
x i cGidpawss bax ine sas% $0065 4.50 
* i Be a ER roe eee 7.00 
oS eee ere Te 6.00 
SRRMIPU ETON F5 . 0055 5. wn dkicn ccsneniecse 9.00 


oO Se Be ee ees See eee 8.00 
POMGIIOM CPOM 6, 5.5 oo. dn. scessnnneiieeae 12.00 











ros ¢ 
Sa 


= 
POT DH WH m2 1S 


Se Sa hs Bx wo ee 
Sf S88 ss sess ss 


®S BS SS SS ZS 


UY ES See A Pee Pee rae 1.50 
a” ee eee 2.00 


ee, Se ee ere seeceees 2.25 x 3 J 4.25 
egg PR sb sscounccs ERS obA sapere 2.75 : 2 A 4 6.50 


dees baD anes woke el «WSECbocneee cess 6.75 


por ted EEO cucduusabissuteentn seencee 10.00 


In connection with the above we are offering exceptional values in Linen Sheets, Pillow and Bolster Cases, and Towels, all of which 
affords a special opportunity for those furnishing summer homes, 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 14 West 23d Street, New Vork. 


7.00 7.00 8.00 
9.00 10.25 12.00 
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Survey of the World. 


The war between the United 
End of states and Spain was formally 
the War and officially ended at 3.35 P.M. 
on the ilth inst. by the exchange of the 
American and Spanish ratifications of the 
peace treaty in Washington. The exchange 
was made in the reception room of the White 
House, in the presence of the President, 
three members of the Cabinet, and several 
other prominent officers of the Government. 
The French Ambassador, M. Jules Cambon, 
representing the Queen Regent of Spain, had 
brought with him the Spanish copy of the 
treaty, bearing the Queen Regent’s signature. 
At the beginning a protocol, setting forth the 
circumstances in which the exchange was 
about to be made, was signed by M. Cambon 
and Secretary Hay. The President then 
handed the American copy of the treaty to 
M. Cambon, and received the Spanish copy 
from him in return. The President imme- 
diately issued a proclamation, announcing 
the fact that the exchange had been made, 
and containing a copy of the treaty, the 
terms of which the people of the United 
States are required to observe. It was then 
decided that Mr. Bellamy Storer, now Min- 
ister to Belgium, should be appointed Min- 
ister to Spain, and Spain will send the Duc 
@’Arcos to Washington. Because the war is 
ended, the volunteers who enlisted for the 
war are entitled to be released, and many of 
them will be mustered out without delay. It 
is expected that a majority of those who are 
in the Philippines will decide to remain in 
the service for six months, under the pro- 
visions of the new army law, and special 
inducements will be offered to soldiers who 
can be led to enlist again. Under the law the 
pay of soldiers is now reduced from $15.60 to 


$13 per month, but it is said that those who 
are in the Philippines will continue to receive 
the additional 20 per cent. Many generals 
of volunteers will now be mustered out, and 
a considerable number of the staff officers 
appointed at the beginning of the war have 
been honorably discharged. In Spain the 
close of the war appears to have made little 
difference. Carlist rumors are still circu- 
lated, but there seems to be little foundation 
for them. Elections for the new Cortes are 
in progress, but evoke little enthusiasm, 
searcely a fifth of the voting strength being 
apparent in the vote, which so far is strongly 
conservative. An effort was made to create 
some difficulty over the Spanish prisoners in 
the Philippines, but General Otis’s offer to 
hand over 1,600 [Filipino prisoners to the 
Spaniards to exchange for the Spanish pris- 
oners will undoubtedly have a good effect. 





The ten-dollar Jeffer- 
sonian banquet of Cro- 
ker’s Democratic Club 
was eaten in the Metropolitan Opera House 
on the night of the 13th, and the one-dollar 
dinner of the Chicago Platform Democrats 
followed on the 15th, in the Grand Central 
Palace. These meetings and the Jefferson 
dinner in Milwaukee afford interesting evi- 
dence as to the condition and policy of the 
Democratic party. In a long letter to Perry 
Belmont, on the 8th, Mr. Bryan had argued 
against the Gold Democrats and confidently 
predicted the reaffirmation in 1900 of the old 
silver platform, with no change in the coin- 
age ratio. At the Milwaukee dinner he eas- 
ily and completely overshadowed Mayor 
Harrison of Chicago, by some regarded as a 
possible rival, who said the party in 1900 
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would oppose trusis and attack corruption 
in legislation and politics. Bryan’s choice 
of a broader platform, with silver at the top 
of it, was approved. The ten-dollar ban- 
quet in New York was clearly hostile to 
Bryan and silver. Croker and Belmont put 
forward as their chief speaker Augustus 
Van Wyck—the Democratic candidate for 
Governor against Roosevelt last fall—who 
argued that there was enough in tariff re- 
form and hostility to trusts for a platform 
on which the party could appeal successfully 
to the people. He also denounced the abuse 
of the power to grant public franchises, and 
emphatically opposed any alliance with 
Great Britain. The supply of wine ordered 
for the banquet was 6,600 quarts, and there 
was some disorder before the last speech 
was made. While Perry Belmont was 
chairman of the ten-dollar banquet, his 
brother, Oliver H. P. Belmont (whose wife, 
formerly Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, is the 
mother of the Duchess of Marlborough), sat 
by the side of Mr. Bryan at the one-dollar 
dinner and made a speech there in denun- 
ciation of concentrated wealth and _ plutoc- 
racy. Mr. Bryan’s address was a very long 
one. He attacked the Gold Democrats, de- 
fended the old silver platform and coinage 
ratio, opposed any substitution of national 
bank notes for treasury notes, and paid his 
respects to the other faction by arguing that 
any platform denouncing trusts should also 
logically express hostility to monopoly 
everywhere, and especially to what he ¢alls 
“the money trust.” 





zeneral Shafter testified be- 
fore the Court of Inquiry last 
week that while he was in 
Cuba he heard no complaints about either 
the canned roast beef or the refrigerated 
beef. When he was reminded of the com- 
plaints in Colonel Roosevelt’s report, he re- 
marked that he had not regarded them as 
important, and added that if Roosevelt’s 
men did not have enough food it was be- 
cause of their own carelessness or that of 
their officers. He also said sarcastically that 
parts of Colonel Roosevelt’s report were “a 
complaint that they did not have enough 
delicacies.” “‘ Among the troops,” he con- 
tinued, were “about 40 per cent. of the 
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Knickerbocker. Club,” and he didn’t think 
these men enjoyed the army rations. When 
asked whether, in view of the condemnation 
of the canned roast beef by about 75 per 
cent. of the officers of the army in Cuba he 
would advise the use of it hereafter, he re- 
plied that he knew of no substitute. His 
final opinion was that the canned roast beef 
“while uninviting and unpalatable, was not 
unfit for food.” The refrigerated beef was 
“entirely satisfactory.” General Chaffee 
testified that he had not heard “a solitary 
complaint” about the beef in his brigade. 
On the other hand cumulative testimony 
concerning the bad quality of the canned 
beef was given by several regimental com- 
missaries and other officers, who asserted 
that from one-half to one-third of it was in 
such condition that it could not be used. 
There was further testimony that the con- 
sumpiion of it made the men sick, that thou- 
sands of cans were thrown away because 
the contents were putrified, and that large 
quantities of the refrigerated beef had to be 
condemned. Brigade Surgeon Castle joined 
Lieutenant Gampfer in testifying that Ar- 
mour & Co.’s agent in their presence at Lake- 
land had accounted for spots on the beef by 
saying that they were due to the chemicals 
which the company applied. Rudolph Spicer, 
an undertaker who went to Porto Rico as a 
private in the Fourth Pennsylvania, said he 
had noticed crystalline scales in the crevices 
ef the fresh beef, from which he inferred 
that the packers had applied “some article 
like boracie acid, such as we embalmers use 
on human bodies.’”’ Several chemists testi- 
fied that they had found no traces of chemi- 
cals in the samples of beef which they had 
examined. They were not in full agreement 
as to the value and wholesomeness of canned 
roast beef as part of an army ration. Sec- 
retary Alger returned to Washington on the 
14th and caused to be published a statement 
that he had not thought of resigning. His 
determination to remain in office throughout 
the regular term, he added, was fixed and 
unalterable. 





The Government at Wash 
ington ordered, on the 15th 
inst., that the foreclosure 
of mortgages be deferred for one year. Un- 
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der the decrees of Weyler and Blanco the 
collection of such obligations had been post- 
poned for about three years, the latest de- 
cree extending the time to the 1st inst. A 
month was added by our Government, in 
order that a decree prepared by General 
Brooke, in which the debts were classified 
and various terms were named, might be 
carefully considered. This plan appears to 
have been displaced by one giving an exten- 
sion of one year to all. The mortgages af- 
fected by the order exceed $60,000,000. The 
rolls of the insurgent army, at last delivered 
to General Brooke, contain 48,000 names, 
6,000 being those of commissioned officers. 
Careful examination will probably reduce 
the number of those entitled.to shares of 
the fund of $3,000,000. The Cuban generals 
have appointed General Gomez to represent 
the army in the negotiations. The old com- 
mander said to them that after the comple- 
tion of the work he desired full liberty to 
withdraw to a foreign country or to any 
part of Cuba, there to spend the remainder 
of his days; also that the only power to be 
recognized now was that of “those who 
have intervened,” and that for the present, 
therefore, thoughts of a Cuban independent 
government could be “no more than dreams.” 
The strike on the railway for higher wages 
was short-lived; after three days the men 
yielded and returned to work. General 
Brooke declares by decree that the ceme- 
teries are the property of the municipalities, 
and that the Catholic priests, if they claim 
ownership, must establish their title in the 
courts. There have been several quarrels 
between the American soldiers and the Ha- 
vana police. Judge Ortiz persists in de- 
manding that General Ludlow shall be in- 
dicted and prosecuted for interfering with 
the administration of Spanish laws by for- 
bidding him to hold two accused Americans 
in prison incommnicado. The judge had ex- 
cluded both their friends and their counsel. 
On the night of the 14th a party of bandits 
attacked the village of Coimito, seven miles 
from Havana, robbing the people and killing 
a captain and a private of the Cuban army. 
A pursuing company of Cuban soldiers over- 
took them on the following day and killed 
two of the outlaws. Four gold mines have 
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been located by prospectors in the Holguin: 
district. 





General Lawton’s campaign 
southward has resulted in the 
capture of the Filipino strong- 
hold Santa Cruz, with a loss to the Ameri- 
cans of six men wounded. The Filipinos 
lost at least 68 men killed and 40 wounded. 
The American plans worked admirably, al- 
tho there was some delay on account of the 
difficult navigation of the river. They were. 
strongly supported by the gunboats, which 
did good execution. The capture of the 
place itself was a most gallant piece of 
work, the Filipinos being intrenched across 
the stream and behind a stone barricade at 
the end of a bridge. The Americans rushed 
forward in single file, demolished the barri- 
cade and drove the enemy from the 
trenches. Little by little they occupied the 
entire place, spread their sharpshooters. 
along the shore and drove the Filipinos back 
until they fled for the marshes beyond. 
Since then another town on the southern 
border of the lake has been captured, and 
now the entire expedition has been called to 
Manila, the chief object having been secured! 
of showing the people that they cannot re- 
sist the American advance. As soon as the 
rainy season comes on and the navigation 
of the bay is more easy, gunboats are to be 
employed in reducing the whole of that re- 
gion. Meantime the Filipinos are moving 
northward and are again making trouble 
near Malolos. Certain activities on their 
part impel the belief that Aguinaldo has re- 
tired from the immediate command. The 
general movements of the army are being 
planned with reference to the approaching 
rainy season, so as to hold the territory al- 
ready acquired and not to expose the troops 
more than is absolutely necessary. Reports. 
of desertion from the Filipino ranks, owing: 
to the tyrannical course of Aguinaldo, con-. 
tinue to come in. With a view to relieving: 
the situation of the Spanish prisoners Gen-. 
eral Otis has offered to place at the disposal. 
of General Rios, the Spanish commander,. 
1,500 native prisoners, that they may be ex-- 
changed for the Spanish prisoners in the 
hands of the Filipinos. Accordingly a letter 
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has been drawn up and sent from General 
Rios to Aguinaldo, demanding that he give 
-a definite reply. The Commission is mak- 
ing every effort to learn the actual situation. 
In response to questions as to whether the 
Filipinos are capable of self-government in 
the townships, the provinces and the archi- 
pelago, a number of prominent residents an- 
‘swer affirmatively to the two first and uni- 
formly negatively to the last, on the ground 
that the Filipinos are not in sufficient num- 
bers or strength to govern the entire archi- 
pelago, and that to put the government into 
their hands would result in chaos, endless 
tribal wars and inevitable European inter- 
vention. 





After considerable delay and 
discussion the Commission 
to go to Samoa has been ap- 
pointed and will sail from San Francisco on 
the gunboat “ Badger” on April 25th. It 
~will consist of Baron von Sternberg, of the 
‘German Embassy at Washington; Mr. Eliot, 
-of the British Embassy, and Mr. Bartlett 
Tripp, of South Dakota. The point of dif- 
ference has been in regard to the instructions 
to the Commission. Germany has claimed 
that their report must be unanimous; Eng- 
land objected, on the ground of its possible 
impracticability, and the United States said 
that it did not care much either way. 
Finally England has given her assent, and 
on that basis the Commission is empowered 
‘to deal with the situation as it finds it in 
the islands, taking such measures as it deems 
essential to secure good order and peace. 
‘This action, however, is understood to be of 
«a temporary character and subject to the ap- 
proval of the three powers. The Commis- 
‘sioners are also to examine into the original 
causes for the trouble, but are not free to 
make changes in the Berlin Treaty. The 
general situation has been made somewhat 
more difficult by a disaster to the English 
and American force near Apia. A party of 
sailors were caught in an ambush on a Ger- 
man plantation and one English officer and 
two sailors and two American officers and 
two sailors were killed. The natives be- 
longing to the Mataafa party mutilated the 
bodies, but were afterward dispersed by 
guns from a British ship, and friendly na- 
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tives secured the bodies and brought them 
in. There is very bitter feeling among the 
American and English against the German 
owner of the plantation, who they say in- 
cited the natives to the attack. Dispatches 
from Berlin affirm that the fight was not on 
German ground but a short distance inland. 
The Agrarians in Germany are making 
severe attacks on the government for its al- 
leged weakness in yielding to the demands 
of England and America. The Government, 
however, shows a constant desire to coucili- 
ate and not allow even this last outbreak to 
endanger the negotiations. 





Aside from the re-election 
‘ of President Cabrera to 
the chief magistracy of Guatemala, a 
small uprising in Brazil, of no special 
importance, and the recent trip of Mr. 
Loomis up the Orinoco River on the “ Wil- 
mington ” for the purpose of looking out for 
American interests in the interior, the most 
important events in Spanish America are 
the Bolivian revolution and the proposed 
opening up of Patagonia. In Bolivia the 
revolutionists, who have been gathering 
their forces for some time, have at last de- 
feated President Alonzo in a battle near 
Oruro, which lasted over an hour, and in 
which 200 soldiers were killed. The town 
was lost and President Alonzo and his min- 
isters fled to Chile, but everybody is pleased 
that the revolution is over, since it was ruin- 
ing commercial interests. General Pando, 
the leader of the revolutionists, is doubtless 
now the new President of Bolivia. The 
cause of the revolution was a dispute as to 
the location of the capital, but it has been 
complicated by the action of.the Indians, 
who are murdering and stealing right and 
left. President Roca, of Argentina, has at 
last returned trom his trip to the colony of 
Chubut, in the far south. The journey was 
planned primarily to investigate the re- 
sources of Patagonia, and secondarily’ to 
look into the grievances of the Chubut 
Welsh settlers, who have just succeeded in 
presenting a petition to Lord Salisbury ask- 
ing England to take over the Chubut colony. 
It seems for the past twenty-five years the 
government at Buenos Ayres has left Chu- 
but to itself, but recently a Spanish-speak- 
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ing governor was sent there who impressed 
the young meninto military service and forced 
them to drill on Sunday, which was against 
their religion and wishes. The President’s 
visit will probably alleviate their condition; 
it is expected that railroads will be built 
in the colony, a telegraph line put between 
it and Buenos Ayres, banks started, roads 
built and every inducement made to colonize 
its rich valleys and plains. While in the 
Straits of Magellan President Roca met the 
President of Chile—a circumstance which 
has helped to smooth the ruffled feelings of 
both Republics. 





The English budget, as pre- 
sented by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, last week, does not call for 
very much enthusiasm. The largest income 
ever drawn even in the prosperous years has 
not availed to prevent a considerable deficit, 
which it is announced is to be met only by 
drawipg upon the balance set apart for the 
reduction of the debt and also by a new 
stamp duty and slightly increased taxation 
on wines. The expenditure for the coming 
year is estimated at $564,635,000, an in- 
crease over last year of $30,490,000, and 
showing a total increase of expenditure dur- 
ing four years of $95,380,000. If the ex- 
penditure is to continue to increase at this 
rate, it was announced, Parliament must 
agree to a corresponding increase in taxa- 
tion or discover new and productive sources 
of revenue. For the time being, however, 
the sinking fund for the payment of the 
public debt is increasing at what is reported 
to be an alarming rate and promises to 
reach a figure that was never intended. 
Hence the Chancellor proposes to draw 
upon that for the immediate necessity, 
while at the same time two new stamp 
duties, one of which will affect simply gen- 
eral promoters, are proposed and an ad- 
vance in the charges upon wines. To this 
latter the Australian wine growers protest 
vigorously, but the general public seem to 
care very little. The Liberal leader has 
made what is considered quite a stroke of 
good policy by the appointment of Mr. Her- 
bert Gladstone as chief Liberal Whip, to 
succeed the late Mr, Bllis. Sir William Har- 
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court is back from his vacation in the south 
of France, and there was a little fear lest 
there should be clashings. None of that has 
as yet appeared, and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman holds his own as leader with 
no evident difficulty. The ritualistic ques- 
tion is resting for the time being, tho what 
Sir William Harcourt may do is not alto- 
gether evident. Even the Conservative lead- 
ers have been compelled to take a stand op- 
posing somewhat the extreme high ritual- 
ists’ claims, and the House of Commons has 
unanimously adopted a Conservative resolu- 
tion against recommending for preferment 
any clergyman without satisfactory assur- 
ance that he will obey the bishops and the 
prayer book.. With regard to Samoa Eng- 
lish opinion is very quiet. It is so trifling a 
matter compared with so many others that 
England has had to consider that it scarcely 
causes a ripple upon the surface of politics. 





Little by little the whole 
Dreyfus drama is being set 
forth in the columns of the 
Figaro until it becomes a cause of wonder 
how it ever came to have such a hold upon 
the French people. As column after column 
of the testimony of ex-President Casimir- 
Perier, Generals Zurlinden, Chanoine, Roget, 
Gallifiet and La Roche is printed, not one of 
which gives anything more than the veriest 
hearsay evidence, there seems to arise a 
feeling even among the anti-Revisionists 
that their whole case is irretrievably lost 
unless they can concoct some new story that 
shall account at least in some measure for 
the unexampled showing of weakness and 
uncertainty. Accordingly the Czar has been 
dragged in aud it ig affirmed that Dreyfus 
was originally denounced to the French Gov- 
ernment by the Russian Ambassador and 
that this was transmitted to the court while 
in secret session. Meanwhile the testimony of 
the Italian Ambassador contributes to fasten 
the blame more strongly than ever on Count 
Esterhazy. An adjutant in the army, for- 
merly secretary of Colonel Henry, who com- 
mitted suicide after his confession of for- 
gery, has followed the example of his chief, 
and was found dead in prison, where he was 
confined pending examination in this same 
matter. Efforts are made to attribute it to 
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melanchulia, but the public seems unwilling 
to accept the explanation and persists in con- 
necting it with the revelations as to the gen- 
eral condition in the army. From Dreyfus 
himself come disquieting rumors of _ ill- 
health and despondency, so that some 
friends of his are asserting that release, even 
if it comes, will be too late. 





Without any public manifes- 
tations it seems to be certain 
that Russia will soon pro- 
claim Northern Persia as her own. Rus- 
sians in Persia have announced that the 
province of Azerbaijan is their territory 
and that they would declare it at once if 
their hands were not tied in other parts of 
the world. So far as appears, neither the 
English representatives in Persia nor the 
officials in London have intimated any pur- 
pose of opposing such appropriation. In 
this province of Azerbaijan are included the 
regions of Urumia, Tabriz and Ardabil. On 
the Turkish border it would go nearly as far 
south as the parallel of Mosul, and on the 
Caspian Sea very nearly to Resht. To this 
England will probably not oppose any ob- 
jection. It does not interfere in any way 
with English interests, which are concerned 
with Southern Persia. The Americans, how- 
ever, have a very deep interest, in view of 
the presence in Urumia and Tabriz of a 
number of American missionaries and the 
existence of a large amount of property 
owned by the American churches. Russia’s 
policy has been And is distinctly opposed to 
missionary effort, and no American mission- 
aries are allowed in the Caucasus. It is 
even difficult for a missionary, known as 
such, to secure passports to pass through 
the Caucasus on his way to Persia. Under 
these conditions it becomes a question of 
some interest as to what would be the posi- 
tion of the American Government in regard 
to any possible action by the Russian Gov- 
ernment interfering with the work of the 
missionaries. 


Russia and 
Persia. 





The situation in the 
Transvaal grows worse 
rather than better. It 
will be remembered that a few months since 
a petition signed by about 4,000 British resi- 
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dents of the Transvaal was drawn up and 
handed to the British agent in Pretoria pro- 
testing against the high-handed procedure of 
President Kriiger and his government. 
There were some informalities about this 
and the petition was not forwarded to Eng- 
land. Still two leaders were arrested and: 
put under heavy bail for their action in the 
matter. Subsequently a meeting which was 
held in strict compliance with the stringent. 
and despotic provisions of the Transvaal 
law and sanctioned expressly by the gov- 
ernment, was violently broken up by rioters, 
who were not prosecuted. In view of these 
facts a new petition, signed in this case by 
21,000 British subjects in the Transvaal, has 
been presented for transmission to England 
and in such due form that it will unquestion- 
ably reach its destination. The petition cites 
the constant breaking of President Kriiger’s: 
promises with regard to reform, the absolute 
lack of protection against mob violence, the 
law permitting the expulsion of British sub- 
jects at the will of the President without 
appeal to the high court, the concentration 
of the government in the hands of the burgh- 
ers, notwithstanding that the burghers num- 
ber 1,000 while the Uitlanders number 23,- 
000, and a number of similar facts. Refer- 
ence is also made to the murder of Mr. Ed- 
gar and other acts of outrage. The condition 
of the British subjects, the petition says, is 
intolerable. They have no rights in the gov- 
ernment, even of representation before the 
government, and implore the Queen to secure 
them the ordinary rights of citizens. At the 
same time President Kriiger made a speech 
in which he affirmed that everything was all 
right, that there was no dissatisfaction, and 
that whatever of talk there might be was 
from outside. He declares that he has kept 
every promise and done the best he could. A 
later speech makes certain suggestions with 
regard to the admission of Uitlanders to 
citizenship. In view of the fact, however, 
that even the present law is made worse and 
practically prohibitory by its interpretation, 
these promises are not considered by the peo- 
ple themselves as of any very great moment. 
The course of President Kriiger is alienating 
not merely all English sympathy but even 
that of France and Germany, both coun- 
tries protesting against his evasions, 





The Future of the Protestant Pulpit 
American Society. 


By Richard Salter Storrs, D.D., I.L.D. 
I. THE FORCES WHICH LIMIT AND THREATEN IT. 


Wuat place the Protestant pulpit is to 
hold in the coming American society, is a 
question of interest not to ministers only, 
but to all thoughtful observers of moral 
movements and tendencies. One who has 
been at home in the pulpit for more than 
half a century of years may easily be ex- 
cused for having thoughts concerning it 
arise in his mind. 

That the place of this particular institu- 
tion in intelligent American communities 
has been a high one, and its influence vast, 
in other generations, are obvious facts recog- 
nized by all. That the sort of authority for- 
merly conceded to utterances from it has 
now substantially passed away from the 
general mind, is as apparent. The preacher 
is no longer regarded as speaking oracular- 
ly, under a quasi-inspiration, or even as 
speaking with the special authority of a 
skilled and commanding expert, presenting 
a knowledge of divine themes peculiar to 
himself, to be properly received upon his 
testimony. No more deference is now paid 
to his teaching than there seems to be reason 
for in the listening mind; and that is often 
very little. Some of his affirmations of what 
to him are fact and truth may be accepted, 
while others are, held in abeyance or are 
scornfully rejected. Except as long habit, 
or personal affection, may incline men to- 
ward the preacher, the doubtful or critical 
attitude of mind toward him and his words 
is more common than the receptive and 
acquiescent. This is a fact to be recognized, 
whether or not it agrees with what we or 
others might prefer. We have to face. it, 
and adjust ourselves to it. 

Is the same tendency likely to continue, 
and to be probably reinforced, in coming 
years, till the old peculiar power of the pul- 
pit shall have quite disappeared, surviving 
only as a vanishing tradition, at most as a 
receding memory in the minds of those 


whose life had commenced at an earlier 
time? There are some things, and impor- 
tant ones, which seem evidently to prophesy 
this. 

The ever hastening rapidity of life in our 
times, as compared with its more quiet and 
deliberate movement sixty or fifty or forty 
years ago, certainly makes congregations less 
sensitive than then to appeals from the pul- 
pit, as a swiftly flowing stream cannot be de- 
tained by such limiting barriers as were ef- 
fective against a sluggish and languid 
current. The prodigious multiplication of ob- 
jects of interest, both private and public, 
tends, of course, in the same _ direction. 
Especially are these things true of city pop- 
ulations, while in large measure they apply 
to those whose lives have place and nurture 
in rural districts; and it is always to be re- 
membered that cities are rapidly drawing to 
themselves a larger proportion, and an ever- 
increasing proportion, of the aggregate pop- 
ulation of the country. 

In the first nine decades of our century 
the proportion of what is known as the “ ur- 
ban populatiou ’-that is, of people living in 
cities of more than eight thousand inhabit- 
ants—had already risen from about one- 
thirtieth, at the beginning, to nearly one- 
third, at the last enumeration. Over eight- 
een millions of the people of the United 
States, out of a total then of sixty-two mil- 
lions, or more than twenty-nine per cent. of 
the whole, were residents of such cities in 
1890. In what is known as the North Atlan- 
tic division of the country, in which this 
city is included, more than one-half of the 
entire population was assembled in cities; 
the numerical increase of their inhabitants 
in ten years, from 1880 to 1890, having been 
forty-three and one-half per cent., while the 
increase in the region at large was less than 
twenty per cent. In Maine, Massachusetts 
and in New York, and in important regions 
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in the. West, the numbers of the rural popu- 
lation had absolutely diminished in that pe- 
riod. This is natural, as human nature is 
constituted, and is doubtless inevitable. 
“We move toward Rome,” was the ancient 
cry in German forests, on Syrian hills, along 
the Mediterranean coasts. The tendencies 
cityward are only more constant and power- 
ful to-day; and unquestionably, in the fu- 
ture as in the past, they will grave their 
sharp traces on the hard tablets of the cen- 
sus. In 1880 the number of cities in this 
country containing a population of 8,000 or 
more was 286; ten years later it was 448. 
In 1870 the number of cities of more than 
100,000 inhabitants was 14; in 1890 it had 
doubled that number, becoming 28. 

At the same time that this is true it must 
be remembered that the modern social cus- 
tom which carries many important families 
away from city-homes to homes in the 
country for five or six of the pleasanter 
months of the year—and which equally in- 
cites to frequent long absences in the winter 
interval, in the South of our country or of 
Europe—this tends to break the continuity 
of the city-church life, to lower the level of 
its local enthusiasm, to interrupt the inter- 
play of spiritual sympathy between pastor 
and church which is educating to both, and 
so to lessen the opportunity and diminish 
the power of the most distinguished city 
pulpits. The effect is not unapparent al- 
ready. It will be more manifest by and by. 

Such a general accelerating rush of modern 
life, both in city and in town, disastrously af- 
fects not the pulpit alone. It has practically 
stifled among us what used to be known as 
“the eloquence of the Bar.”” Those who re- 
member the courts in Massachusetts, espe- 
cially in Suffolk County, fifty years ago, will 
not need to be reminded that arguments of 
two, three, five hours, even of seven in excit- 
ing and critical cases, were not unknown; in 
which, as with the admired and famous 
Rufus Choate, all resources of learning, 
logic, wit, eloquence, with pertinent in- 
stances from science or history, with bril- 
liant and extraordinary affltience of rhetoric. 
and with the utmost energy of appeal, were 
brought to bear on points at issue. The 
great advocate was always after the last 
unconvinced man on the jury, and knew no 
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limit to his speech till success had there 
been reached. Now, the multiplication and 
urgency of cases have so far surpassed the 
capacity of courts that the briefest argu- 
ment alone is allowed: half an hour, per- 
haps, commonly—in almost no case more 
than an hour; in only one of which I have 
of late been personally cognizant three or 
more. The court-rooms are therefore com- 
ing to be as barren of elaborate eloquence 
as asphalt pavements are of vines and rose 
bushes. They are for the rapid transaction 
of legal business, not at all for the exhibi- 
tion of high art and culture in forensic de- 
bate. 

The same tendency appears in legislative 
assemblies. Parliamentary eloquence in 
Great Britain is far less copious and ac- 
complished than it was a generation or two 
ago, in spite of the seemingly opposed ex- 
ample of Mr. Gladstone. It is plainer, more- 
practical, more concise in expression, more 
limited in range. Those are listened to most 
readily, and leave strongest impressions, who- 
follow the advice attributed to Lord Wel- 
lington, when some one had asked for the 
conditions of success in public speaking: 
“Say what you think, and don’t quote Lat- 
in!” Even in our vociferous Congress the 
prevailing temper has come to be, “ We’re: 
in a hurry! Business presses. Print what 
you would have said in the Record, and the: 
Government will pay for it, but don’t take- 
time in talking it out.” The reverberating 
Senatorial debates of forty to seventy years. 
ago, which then engaged and stimulated: 
multitudes of minds, are now noiselessly 
buried in volumes on the shelves. They are 
not reproduced, and the echoes of them. 
grow all the time fainter with the vanish- 
ing years. The pulpit cannot escape the re- 
striction which is elsewhere so controlling. 

Then it must be remembered in connec- 
tion with this that not in cities alone, but in: 
all towns and villages, life is increasingly 
secular, in spirit, aspiration and governing 
purpose, as opportunities for swift worldly 
success appear more numerous and engag- 
ing, as opportunities for personal and socialt 
enjoyment are more frequent and fascinat- 
ing, and as the incitements to activity in: 
municipal, State or national politics reach: 
continually wider circles, of women as welk 
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as men, of the leisure-class on the one hand 
—where there happens to be one—and of the 
manifold laboring classes on the other. Our 
system of government practically leaves 
nothing settled for more than two years—at 
the outside, four years: and the vehement 
discussion of political questions, ever re- 
peated, draws attention from the pulpit, and 
to many makes that seem a mere piece of 
antiquated lumber, like an old-fashioned 
windlass, or a superseded mizzenmast, on a 
modern steamship. : 

It is not to be forgotten, either, that the 
range and import of American politics, and 
the thoughts of men concerning them, are 
all the time widening with the process of the 
suns. More than ever before this has been 
true in recent years—in the one just closed. 
Whether we will or no, we no longer, as a 
nation, dwell apart on an area of our own, 
though that area be continental in extent 
and resources. We are now inexorably 
pushed, without our purpose, and almost 
without our own consent, into more intimate 
political relations with the great system of 
civilized commonwealths, with even the 
semi-barbarous peoples of distant islands, 
for whom astonishing naval victories have 
brought to us perplexing responsibilities. 
There is a sense in the general mind, not in 
the minds of leaders alone, of something 
urgent, fateful, prophetic, in the late hurry- 
ing development of events. What some 
eall ' “ providence’? and others call “ des- 
tiny’? seems palpably intervening in our 
affairs, and political movements among 
ourselves are set in relation with vast cos- 
mical plans of an unseen Power not to be 
baffled, whose forces emerge without our 
forethought and work to results beyond our 
ken. Men’s minds, at such a time, cannot 
but be intensely occupied with what is go- 
ing on in the sphere of national develop- 
ment. In a sense, politics become more re- 
ligious than they were. What appeared Di- 
vine impulsions and guidances in the past 
were hardly more evident than are those 
which now meet us; and the present urge a 
stronger impression on the general mind 
than do any which belonged to biblical 
times. Even devout minds feel this, and are 
on the alert to interpret what has com>, to 
foresee if possible what is still in reserve, to 
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compel public policy to conform to high 
standards. ' 

Of course, too, we are to add the facts. 
that multitudes of subjects—literary, histor-- 
ical, scientific, sociological, esthetic, econom- 
ic—now engage the attention of thought- 
ful minds, of which the very names were- 
unknown to our fathers; that volumes, treat- 
ises, magazines, reviews, elaborate essays, 
fugitive pamphlets—all forms, in a word, of 
the printing product—are now almost as @. 
thousand to one as matched against those 
of even fifty years since; that journals cir-- 
culate millions of sheets where formerly a 
few thousands exhausted their editions; that. 
Sunday newspapers especially, which came 
in with the Civil War, but which have un- 
doubtedly come to stay, publish on every 
Lord’s day what in amount would make a 
fair-sized octavo volume, and what, in its 
address to the general unreligious mind, is- 
nearly as attractive as a novel of society or 
a drama on the stage. 

Nor can we fail to take account of the 
fact that the special and widely-extended. 
states of sensibility to things invisible, 
which gave opportunity to what were 
known a half century since as “ great reviv- 
als,” appear in our time to have quite passed 
away—the last of them of prominent im- 
portance having appeared in 1857-58. Life 
is more superficial than it was, because more 
hurried; it is less reflective and introspec- 
tive. The keen and profound sense of sin 
in the heart more. rarely appears. The 
somber yet illuminating shadow of Eternity 
lies more lightly, if it lies at all, on minds. 
absorbed in business activity. The duty of 
the soul to itself and to God is scarcely a 
matter for intent and prayerful considera- 
tion; and the swift whirl of affairs on the 
tangible earth shuts from sight the august 
and inexorable processes of the Divine juris- 
prudence with which every personal will 
was used to feel itself in vital relation. So 
the whole air of society is incessantly affect- 
ed adversely to the appeals of the Gospel. 
The former conditions gave a resonant me- 
dium to the voice of the preacher, where 
row he is like one trying to shout or sing in 
an atmospheric vacuum. 

It must also be remembered that recent 
criticism of the Scriptures, though perfectly | 
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legitimate in its place, has left an impression 
on multitudes of minds that all Scripture is 
at least uncertain in authority, so that the 
losest grip of the biblical words easily slips 
from the unwelcoming mind. ‘ Thus saith 
the Lord,” which commanded our fathers’ 
immediate assent, now means to many, 
“Thus saith somebody, nobody knows ex- 
actly who, reported by somebody else, of the 
correctness of whose report we can in no 
wise be certain.” All pulpit teaching is 
thus less commanding than it was; while 
the idea, of late diligently disseminated, 
that if men do not accept the Gospel and 
the Lord in this life, they will have, prob- 
ably, other and better chances in the here- 
after, tends, so far as it reaches, to reduce 
the pulpit to practical impotence. If this in- 
terests or amuses those gathered before it, 
that is well. If it insists on preparing them 
for a judgment to follow death, that is su- 
perfiuous, if not dangerously intrusive. 
With all these facts compine the fact that 
pastors now change from one pulpit to an- 
other with such easy frequency; that four 
or five years is the average term of continu- 
ance in one place, and that the old unde- 
fined influence which came with life-long 
service in one community is becoming more 
and more rare with every decade—and it 
does not seem at all unnatural that men are 
more careless than they used to be of what 
the pulpit may say on spiritual themes; that, 
as a general rule, they are less_ inclined, 
especially the younger, to commit them- 
selves to regular church attendance; that 
bicycles and golf-links have a pull upon 
them which grows incessantly stronger; 
that sermons of at most twenty minutes in 
length, with a good deal of scenic setting, 
are most desired; that a second Sunday 
service is widely dropping out of sight, and 
that the most cultured and aspiring of the 
students in colleges and universities, as they 
come to graduation, often turn from the pul- 
pit to which their predecessors were power- 
fully attracted, and prefer for themselves 
the law or medicine as professions—journal- 
ism, perhaps, or chemistry, civil engineer- 
ing. mechanical invention; that they are 
drawn to a literary career, to the teacher’s 
chair, or even, if less well-advised, to a 
chance for personal elevation in politics. 
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Undoubtedly there are lines of tendency, 
broad, energetic, widely distributed, which 
make the future of the pulpit in our Prot- 
estant communities, especially in our cities, 
look dim and doubtful. Men may easily 
come to expect its decadence; to anticipate 
the time when it will be a mere appendage 
to the social and religious development of 
the time, not a center of energy in it; when 
church-services, if maintained, will depend 
for their attractiveness on music, pictures, . 
spectacular effects, perhaps on candles by 
daylight, chiming bells, swinging censers 
and a reserved sacriment, rather than on 
any definite inspiring power proceeding 
from the pulpit; that if this shall continue 
in evidence, it will be as the figurehead of 
the vessel, carved and gilded, but which 
neither pulls nor guides the ship on the wa- 
ters. The modern ritualistic fad—which is 
nothing in the world but a pretentious su- 
perficial imitation of a profoundly false orig- 
inal—finds in this state of things its oppor- 
tunity and encouragement. 

Yet certainly there are things, and things 
of cardinal importance, if less immediately 
apparent than those which I have noticed, 
which look distinctly in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

Man remains to-day what he always has 
been, and always must be by his constitu- 
tion—a religious animal. Whether the Greek 
GvOpwroc etymologically signifies or not “ one 
who looks upward,” it in that sense rightly 
designates man. One cannot but remember 
Plutareh’s testimony, in what seemed the 
least religious time of the Roman Empire, 
when all the gods, except the emperors, 
might be reckoned as dead, and when if 
ever “blood and iron” ruled the world, that 
men traveling on the earth might “ find 
towns and cities without walls, without 
letters, without kings, without houses, with- 
out wealth, money, theatres, gymnasia, while 
nowhere had been seen, or would be, any 
city without temples and gods, without 
prayers, divinations, sacrifices.” It was 
natural for him to add that “a city might 
sooner be built without ground on which to 
fix it. than a community be constituted void 
of religion, or. being so constituted, be pre- 
served.” This is true now, as in Plutarch’s 
time, of all organized communities. Man 
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feels himself inevitably related, at the cen- 
ter of his being, to things invisible and en- 
during; to persons, and supremely to a Per- 
son, whom eye hath not seen nor can see; 
and he craves, by an imperious impulse in 
his nature, information and instruction con- 
cerning these related persons and realms. 
Iispecially in times of crisis in his experi- 
ence, such aS come in every human life, he 
needs and craves this. He who is morally 
a fool may “say in his heart, There is no 
God,” but even he cannot say it in mind, 
conscience, the profoundest rational and 
emotional instincts of his life. Some knowl- 
edge of the Divine and the Unsearchable is 
indispensable to him, and he will be vitally 
restless till it comes. It is not, therefore, by 
chance, or as simply an effect of early asso- 
ciation, that the Sunday-school missionary 
finds audience and attention in the rough 
mining camp, or that the humble church 
soon rises to face the saloon in the newest 
and wildest frontier village. 

Great multitudes, too, there are, and al- 
ways must be, who desire the large and en- 
lightening instruction on many themes 
which the pulpit can convey, which it has 
always been its province to convey—on mat- 
ters quite outside the range of common dis- 
cussion in newspapers, magazines, or 
ephemeral books. The Bible is a book sin- 
gularly rich in history, poetry, biography— 
in even the presentation of physical facts— 
as well as in its discourse of religion. It 
interlocks itself with the creation of the 
world, and with its whole subsequent life; 
and the puipit which adheres most closely 
to the Bible is also that which explores and 
surveys largest areas of knowledge. 

Of course, too, men need, and often dis- 
tinctly crave, the invigorating intellectual 
stimulus which comes with high and illumi- 
nating discussion of great moral, spiritual, 
theological themes; while they always need, 
whether consciously or not, the incentive 
and guidance. for the noblest aspiration 
which such themes involve, and the sense of 
relation to things supernal which they pre- 
sent. 

They need all these, and are apt to desire 
them, at intervals at least, in the busiest 
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life; and they need them as conveyed in ar- 
ticulate discourse, with the immense imme- 
diate force of personality behind them. 
Printed essays never can take the place of 
such personal discourse, any more than a 
printed argument can take the place of a liv- 
ing pleader before a jury or in an expectant 
public assembly. Victor Hugo, in his bril- 
liant novel of “ Notre Dame,” represents a 
regretful monk as pointing with one hand to 
the majestic nave of the cathedral, while he 
lays the other on a volume of the Sentences 
of Peter Lombard, just from the press, and 
says, “ Alas, this will kill that!” The book 
will outlast and displace the building! But 
even he does not say that it will outlast, or 
ever supersede, the spoken word of an ear- 
nest soul, conveying profound personal con- 
viction to other minds. The mystic power of 
personality, entering into and subduing such 
spoken words, gives them of its subtile and 
unsearchable energy; and preacher and 
speaker never can lose their vital office 
through the ‘possible superabundance of 
books, even if the old suggested possibility 
should be realized, and, the world not con- 
taining any more, large numbers of them 
should have to be shunted into space. 

The pulpit will, therefore, keep a place, no 
doubt, as an instrument of public instruction 
and impulse, while society advances. in 
fact, we may say of it, as Voltaire truly tho 
irreverently said of God, looking to His rela- 
tions to human society, that “if there were 
no God, it would be necessary to- invent 
one.” If the pulpit now did not exist, human 
society, for its own satisfaction, would have, 
ere long, to set it up. 

But then the question comes: Supposing it 
to continue, how may it be maintained, if 
possible be advanced in eminence and 
power, amid the tumult of life around it, in 
the changeful, incessant restlessness of the 
times, and while purely secular or social in- 
terests so largely preoccupy men’s attention? 
And to this question a sufficient answer is 
surely important. Some suggestions looking 
toward such an answer, if not attaining it, 
cannot be out of place in these columns, and 
they will be presented next week. 


Brook yn, N. Y, 





Reform Legislation 


for Public Schools 


By Dr.- E. Benjamin Andrews, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE CHICAGO Pus Lic SCHOOLS, - 


THERE is not a matter of more vital im- 
portance before the American people to-day 
than that of providing legislation for the bet- 
terment of the public school system in gen- 
eral, and most particularly in the large 
cities. In this problem is involved the 
divorcement of school management from 
politics and wire-pulling. 

As the bill recently before the Illinois Leg- 
islature was framed by an able commission, 
thoroughly competent to deal with involved 
educational questions, this measure is of in- 
terest to the entire country and, I believe, 
represents the most advanced position yet 
taken in practical reform legislation for the 
benefit of public schools. 

The bill is popularly spoken of as the 
“Chicago School Law,” and contains three 
fundamental propositions, which: are well 
worthy the consideration of all earnest edu- 
cators. These fundamentals are (1) A small 
school board. (2) A longer term of service 
for members of this board than now pre- 
vails. (83) Expert and responsible adminis- 
tration of the educational and business de- 
partments of the school system. It seems to 
me that the arguments in favor of these 
propositions are absolutely conclusive. 

Regarding the first provision of this bill, it 
must be admitted, at least by force of the 
doctrine of probabilities, that the ease with 
which a body of able and faithful men can 
be assembled is in proportion to the small- 
ness of its membership. In other words, it 
is more than twice as easy to make up a 
board of education containing ten men of 
leisure and public spirit than one of twenty 
members. These men receive no salary, and 
are rarely thanked for their good work and 
devotion. On the other hand their share of 
public censure is very likely to be in propor- 
tion to their efforts in the resistance of polit- 
ical pressure brought to bear upon them by 
individuals who have axes to grind. Noth- 
ing short of the most genuine devotion to the 
best interests of the public schools could in- 
duce a man who has no other cause to serve 
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to continue in this work. This considera- 
tion alone is sufficient to cause the general 


public to hail with joy a reduction in the size - 


of school boards, for it means a larger pro- 
portion of sound and stalwart timber in the 
membership. 

Then, in a smaller board, there is less 
temptation for the members to indulge in 
oratory. The numerical contraction of a de- 
liberative body always acts as a discourager 
of the forensic spirit. Where only nine or 
ten men gather about a table they do 
not naturally take to delivering. political 
speeches. Instead, they spontaneously 
think of doing business in a direct, simple 


- and business-like manner. This not only re- 


sults in a great saving of time, but also 
saves factional divisions growing out of 
heated oratory and striving for personal 
leadership. Again, the members of a small 
body are able to have an intimate acquaint- 
ance with all their associates to a degrée 
impossible in a large board. 

Not the least important consideration in 
favor of a small board is the fact that each 
member feels inevitably a sense of personal 
responsibility which would not rest upon 
him were the total responsibility spread over 
a larger organization. In short, what is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business, 
and this attitude of thought always obtains, 
consciously or unconsciously, in any large 
body of men. 

Where the executive organization is small 
and compact the quiet man who is seldom 
heard from figures for his full worth, which 
is generally much greater than that of the 
ready talker. The proportion of absentees 
at meetings of a compact board is much less 
than in the case of a larger organization. 
Each member feels that a definite and per- 
sonal responsibility compels his attendance, 
and that if he is not present to discharge his 
personal duties, no othe: person will look 
after them. 

One of the greatest evils of a large school 
board is what may be termed the sectional 
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oF geographical spirit. The member of such 
a body comes to think of himself as the rep- 
resentative of a certain section, ward, class, 
nationality or element of the city, and feels 


‘that he is charged: with this interest to the 


exclusion, perhaps, of all others. This. be- 
gets a narrow and trafficking spirit, and he 
is willing to make concessions against his 
best judgment in order to gain support and 
votes for the one element to which he is de- 
voted. He is “bound to speak for Bun- 
combe,” as did the North Carolina Congress- 
man who justified a startling speech on the 
ground that it was in the interests of his 
own county, and that the remainder of the 
world could look out for itself. The mem- 
ber of a smaller educational board has little 
temptation to lose sight of a paramount in- 
terest simply because it is not of greater 
benefit to his own particular locality than to 
the «whole territory concerned. The more 
nearly a board of education can approxi- 
mate the non-sectional spirit of the national 
cabinet the better for the community. When 
this is done school houses will be located on 
a broad and impartial regard for the genuine 
interests of the public and not in conformity 
with personal schemes and the narrow con- 
cerns of particular localities. 

The “ clincher ” for the argument favoring 
a longer term of service for members of 
school boards is that the work in a city of 
any considerable size is so complex that a 
tyro is of little practical use and must take 
time to learn. A new member is often un- 
serviceable in proportion to the strength of 
his good intentions. His very conscientious- 
ness prevents him from lunging boldly ahead 
without first gaining some knowledge of the 
besetting difficulties confronting him. With- 
in large limits the longer a man serves on a 
school board the greater is his usefulness to 


* the public. The Chicago bill so arranges the 


exits of old members and the appointments 
of new ones as to provide for a constant 
membership of hold-overs outnumbering the 
hewcomers. Under the operation of such a 
system the board would be spared the now 
common spectacle of raw members perpe- 
trating absurd mistakes, owing to their igno- 
rance of the rules governing the body to 
which they belong. 

With the administration of school affairs 
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by expert and responsible heads goes out 
the personal politics which is the bane and 
curse of the system still operative, in 
greater or lesser degree, in nearly all the 
large cities of America. Such a change 
means the confinement of the deliberations 
of the board to purely legislative work. The 
business of a board of education should be 
done on the same system of direct and cen- 
tralized responsibility that obtains in the 
management of banks, great industrial or- 
ganizations and large private enterprises. 
These responsible heads should be men who 
understand their duties thoroughly, who 
know that they are to be judged by their 
records and held accountable for results. 
The propriety of this better method of 
management through expert and responsi- 
ble executive heads is so obvious that it 
would probably be everywhere adopted but 
for certain prejudices. According to Bacon 
every “tribe” has its idol, and the tribe 
democratic is no exception to this rule. The 
most besetting idol of democracy is the bug- 
aboo of fearing to put too much power in 
the hands of one man, on the ground that he 
is likely to abuse it. This policy has been 
applied in the extreme to the affairs of pub- 
lic school management in this country, and 
has worked many evils. To all intents and 
purposes this distrust of what is termed 
“one-man-power” has operated to strap, 
handicap and tether the educators holding 
positions of responsibility under the prevail- 


ing public school system. 


Its continuance means the planning for 
low class talent, and even when a good man 
finds himself in an executive position, these 
handicaps compel him to give low class 
service. On the other hand, the placing of 
power equal to the contingent responsibility 
in the hands of an expert opens wide the 
door for the exercise of the highest talents, 
and therefore makes such positions attract- 
ive to those capable of administering such 
responsibilities in the most acceptable man- 
ner. 

The other bogy that is brought out when- 
ever the argument for responsible manage- 
ment is advanced is that delegating so much 
power as the new Chicago school measure 
gives to the superintendent and the busi- 
ness manager of the schools is undemo- 
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cratic and contrary to the spirit of free in- 
stitutions. In reply to this it need only be 
said that the power exercised by these two 
functionaries of the school system is the 
people’s power and is exerted for the bene- 
fit of the people. So long as this power is 
used for the people the question of the de- 
mocracy of such a method is one with the 
question of its economy and effectiveness. 
To this some will make answer that, no 
matter how beneficial and superior may be 
the results secured by this centralization, 
the method is still undemocratic because the 
people have not had a finger in the pie. But 
sound reasoning must enforce the conclusion 
that the line of procedure which best makes 
for the good of the whole people is truly 
democratic. On this point it is well to ob- 
serve that in the problem of municipal gov- 
ernment in America democracy stands dis- 
counted by the cities of the best countries 


in the Old World, where the doctrine of: 


concentrated power and responsibility is 
-made more practical than here. All close 


Wuat simple strains are these, to live so long, 
To move so many in so many lands, 

When self-appointed arbiters of song 
Are all effaced like scribblings'in the sands. 


In dens of London, choked with sin and shame, 
The beggar and the burglar stop to hear, 
And in the night, beneath the street-lamp’s 
flame, 
The ruined woman feels a burning tear. 


In mines of Cornwall, underneath the sea, 
The grimy laborer hears their martial tread, 
Their fervent call from coming wrath to flee: 
Above the ocean thunders overhead. 


~ 


Amid Missouri forests, dark and lone, 
And by the Mississippi’s turbid waves, 

{n nameless churchyards, bramble-overgrown, 
Their converts fill a thousand thousand graves. 


- The Hymns of Charles Wesley. 


By Walter Malone. 


students of political conditions are agreed 
that democracy has achieved its high- 
est expression in certain cities across the 
ocean where precisely ‘the’ principles for 
which I am contending are made operative. 
To insist that these are undemocratic is to 
give the awful verdict that democracy is a 
failure. 

A very large body of profound thinkers, 
not mainly socialists, believe that the State 
should own and operate certain industries, 
but their good common sense dictates that 
there is nothing inconsistent with their 
democracy in the idea of placing such indus- 
tries in the hands of a centralized, respon- 
sible and expert administration. The de- 
mocracy of these practical, earnest and pro- 
gressive students of affairs is not to be 
questioned, and not one of them would favor 
State control and management of a single 
industry if the latter were to be admin- 
istered as the public schools of the large 
cities of this country have been conducted 
for the past twenty-five years. 

Cuicaco, ILL, 


Among the rude huts of the pioneers 
Those hymns awoke the wilderness at dark, 


- Above the cries of wild beasts, fraught with 


fears, 
The panther’s growling and the gray wolf’s 
bark. 


So I remember, when a barefoot boy, 
I thrilled to hear thy wondrous trumpet-call 

To Zion, and its days of deathless joy, 

Its crystal river and its jasper wall. 


And, led by thee, I saw its clustered palms, 
Its shining summits with their diamond skies, 
A Beulah-land, with everlasting calms 
And lilies wet with dews of Paradise. 


These hymns have raised the peasant from the 


sod, : 
Have made the rude, half-savage nature 
sweet ; 


Have reared a score of kingdoms unto God, 


And laid a million hearts at Jesus’ feet. 
New Yorx City. - 
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JAMES I"REEMAN CLARK said once some- 
thing like this: 

“ Life is the serious thing, and we have to 
live.. Death is serious, but not so serious as 
Life; we have no responsibility about dying, 
but we have a great deal of responsibility about 
living!” 

It is this consciousness of our responsibil- 
ity in living which comes with the arousing 
of the moral imagination; in other words, the 
value of the entertainment we get from novel 
reading is, to my mind, its suggestiveness; 
but the suggestion of morality has nothing 
to do with dogmatism or didacticism. Could 
anything be fuither from the didactic than 
that work of superlative genius, Kipling’s 
“ Jungle Book” ? And yet its invigorating, 
tingling, and tonic quality of entertainment 
is always magnificently true, and conse- 
quently moral; it is pure paganism, and of 
the highest ethical significance. 

All this moral suggestiveness on the part 
of novels, while it is a spur to conduct (of 
course I am speaking of novels worth read- 
ing) does imply, however, a very real and 
subtle danger in novel reading, a danger far 
exceeding the trivial objections to which I 
referred in the beginning. The ideal novel 
has the defect of its virtues. Its entertain- 
ment arouses the moral imagination; but, 
there, perforce, it leaves us—it does not take 
us by the shoulders and send us out into the 
world to act upon the emotions it has 
aroused. That, to my mind, is the real dan- 
ger of novel reading—inducing emotion un- 
expressed by action. Ecstacy must flower 
into ethics; emotion must express itself in 
conduct, or it becomes a positive injury. 

William James says upon this subject in 
his “ Psychology,” in that chapter upon 
“ Habit” which strikes so high a note of 
conduct: 


“Seize the very first possible opportunity to 
act on every resolution you make, and on every 
emotional prompting you may experience in the 
direction of the habits you aspire to gain. It 


The Novel with a Purposé. 


By Margaret Deland. 


is not,in the moment of their forming, but in 
the moment of their producing motor effects, 
that resolves and aspirations communicate the 
new ‘set’ to the brain. Novel-reading or the- 
ater-going, or even music, can produce monsters 
in the way of people who feel but do not act. 
The remedy would be, never to suffer one’s self 
to have an emotion, say at a concert, without 
expressing it in some active way. Let the ex- 
pression be the least thing in the world—speak- 
ing genially to one’s aunt, or giving up one’s 
seat in the horse car, if nothing more heroic 
offers—but let it not fail to take place!” 

But I think that perhaps it is this fact of 
the noble possibilities of the novel which is 
responsible for what is called the Novel with 
a Purpose; and please spell Purpose with a © 
very large P. Discussions upon woman’s 
suffrage, or religion, or medicine, are calcu- 
lated, as we all know too well, to arouse the 
angry passions of friends and families; and, 
alas! the discussion of the propriety of the 
Novel with a Purpose must be added to the 
list! “It is right to have a purpose”; “ [t 
is wrong to have a Purpose”; “Itis an 
artistic error, it is stupid, it is criminal” ; 
“The exploitation of an idea is the only use 
of novel writing!” In fact, the paths of these 
discussions are so beset with thorns and pit- 
falls that the prudent person will avoid 
them; yet, fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread! I am going to speak of the Novel 
with a Purpose ! 

That most incomparable of story-tellers, 
of entertainers, Mr. Marion Crawford, de- 
clares, in speaking of the Novel with a Pur- 
pose (which he despises): 

“Say that a man buys a seat in one of the 
regular theaters. He enters, takes his place, 
preparing to be amused, and the curtain goes 
up. The stage is set as a church! There is a 
pulpit before the prompter’s box, and the Rt. 
Rev. The Bishop of the Diocese is on the point 
of delivering a sermon!” 

The feeling of the buyer of the theater 
ticket we can all imagine, and, according to 
Mr. Crawford, they are the feelings of the 
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buyer of the Novel with a Purpose. He 
goes on to say, with kindling and delightful 
indignation: 


“The Purpose Novel is a fraud, besides being 
a failure in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases 
out of a thousand; it is an ambush, a lying in 
wait for the unsuspecting public, a violation of 
the social contract, and as such it ought to be 
either mercilessly crushed, or forced by law to 
bind itself in black and label itself ‘ Purpose’ 
in very big letters.” 


After such an arraignment what will you 
think of me when I venture to say that I 
believe in the Novel with a Purpose? I will 
even go farther, as Mr. Crawford is not 
here to defend himself, and declare that, 
according to his own rule, some of his own 
enchanting books should be bound in black, 
and labeled to warn an unsuspecting and in- 
nocent public. The fact is, Mr. Crawford 


proposes not only to entertain (which he 


does to our enduring gratitude), but to do 
so by presenting (in many of his novels) the 
sweetest and truest and wholesomest side 
of human nature; and though he puts in his 
shadows, as every artist must, on the whole 
he holds up to us the beauty and the value 
ot all that is best. Now, to my mind, that 
constitutes a purpose. 

The fact is, there are purposes and pur- 
poses. And most of all, there are ways of 
treating the purposes. Mr. Crawford him- 
self might, I suppose, if he had not a sense 
of humor, proclaim definitely on every page 
(instead of by implication, as he does) that 
it is a good thing to be good; if he did, we 
should all of us, I am inclined to think, avoid 
his novels on the ground that we wished to 
go to the theater, and not to hear the Rt. 
Rev. The Bishop of the Diocese. I cannot 
help recalling just here that Frederick Har- 
rison says, in that charming essay of his, 
“The Choice of Books: ” 


“* Robinson Crusoe’ contains (not for boys 
but for men) more religion, more philosophy, 
more psychology, more political economy, more 
anthropology, than gre found in many elaborate 
treatises on these special subjects.” 


And yet I imagine grown men do not often 
read Robinson Crusoe, as the article hath it, 
“for instruction of life and ensample of 
manners!” I do not think Mr. Crawford 
would advocate a black binding for this en- 
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chanting old friend; yet it is full of purpose, 
only—it is not spelled with a big P. 

So I come back to my starting point; that 
the object of the novel is entertainment; and 
that brings the propriety of the use of a 
purpose down to a very simple proposition: 
Shall we be entertained? In other words, 
shall the Art of Fiction use a Purpose, or 
shall a Purpose use the Art of Fiction? The 
trouble is when Fiction uses a. Purpose as 
a method of bringing out this or that in a 
novel, sometimes it runs away with you, and 
the first thing the poor, wretched author 
knows there is too much purpose and not 
enough novel! 

Seriously, I can see no reason why any 
of the great problems of this great and mys- 
terious life of ours shall not legitimately be 
considered in a novel, if—if such a considera- 
tion isalwayssubservient to,and commanded 
by, art. Perhaps the most dangerous thing 
about the use of Purpose in a novel is that 
it may make sad reading, even though it is 
entertaining. I do not mean sad in the 
sense of pathetic—nobody minds crying over 
Col. Newcome when he says “Adsum” in 
the little cell in the Carthusians; no one ob- 
jects to feeling something come up in one’s 
throat at the thought of Mrs. Clifford’s Aunt 
Anne when the poor silly soul goes out to 
spend her little money on the worthless Al- 
fred Wimple; no one resents it when a mist 
in the eyes blurs the page of Emily Lawler’s 
exquisite: “Grania,”’ a book not nearly 
well enough known in America; but it is 
not that kind of sadness which the novel 
with a Purpose is apt to induce—a sadness 
which has in it a certain fine exhilaration, 
and a deep and sacred tenderness. No; the 
Purpose, unrestrained by art, brings a sad- 
ness that means depression and dismay. 

When a writer is very much in earnest, 
very profoundly moved by the injustice, the 
cruelty, the immorality which his novel is 
going to expose, it seems to me that he is in 
danger of forgetting that the object of the 
novel is entertainment, forgetting that art 
is the thing to be considered, not mission- 
ary work—and still less the horrors of moral 
pathology. He is apt to be hysterical, and 
to look so closely into his base or terrible 
subject that he fails to see the green world 
outside, the wide sunshine, the clean and 
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wholesome human nature; in fact, he sees 
living, not life; it is that which made the 
falseness of that book, whose moral pur- 
pose, I suppose, we cannot doubt, “The 
Heavenly Twins.” The Purpose novel is 
too apt to leave, not hope and buoyancy in 
the reader’s mind, but a miserable feeling 
of helplessness to “do anything about it;” 
he is a sadder, but not a wiser, man. 

So again I come back to the assertion 
. which I ventured to make some time ago, 
that it is not the subject, but the way the 
subject is treated, which settles the question 
of the worth of a novel; it must be treated 
with, truth, but truth is not true unless it 
holds hope ! 

The reason that I make hope the flower, 
as it were, of truth, in classifying the novel 
of value, is that it seems to me that nobody 
has a right to make this beautiful, puzzling, 
sad world any more mournful than it is for 
anybody else. For my part, I find, as I 
grow older, I want the novels I read to 
“end well!” A story of life, let us say, of 
Siberian convict life might be told with 
truth, so far as facts go, and with art in its 
telling, and yet leave the reader miserable 
and unhappy; but no one, I think, can read 
Victor Hugo’s greatest book and not feel the 
truth of its overwhelming pathos; and yet, 
through that pathos, a quiet and cheerful 
hopefulness. It does not deny that there is 
such a thing as evil—but it insists that 
there is such a thing as goodness—the posi- 
tive, not the negative, will save the soul! 
The picture of the good bishop strikes a fine, 
strong note that rings through the whole 
book; a note which says, “ Yes, there is pain 
in the world, and-suffering, and meanness; 
there is cruelty, there is sin—but there is 
also courage and self sacrifice and tender- 
ness.” “ Sursum corda!” such a book cries 
out to us, Lift up your hearts! See clear, 
think straight, understand facts, as they lie, 
good and bad, in the wide setting of eternity 
—but believe! believe ! believe! Believe in 
the integrity of the moral purpose of the uni- 
verse—believe in God and in little children— 
believe in the goodness of the world! De- 
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es 
‘spise evil, cleave to that which is good. Now 


I maintain that any work of art, any method 
of entertainment, which incidentally says 
this to us bewildered, troubled, anxious 
creatures, has a profound value—and that 
is what the novel can do, and what we all 
know it has done! It is because it can do 
this that its value as a social agent becomes 
apparent; based first upon truth, it builds its 
beautiful and airy towers of hope—towers 
from which a steady light may shine down 
upon our troubled living; but it needs one 
more grace and gift to finish its perfect 
dome of promise, it needs love. 

Of course, you know that when I say 
love I do not mean the sentiments with 
which Angelica regards her Edwin—I think 
we all agreed that that was well enough in 
its way, but that there was something else 
in this splendid, squalid, troubled, lovable 
world than love-making. No; I mean that 
the ideal novel may awaken love in the 
sense of the enthusiasm for humanity! This 
passion of the human soul is called by dif- 
ferent names; some say Philanthropy; some 
Political Heonomy; some Charity; but I 
think it is something far deeper, far more 
solemn; the enthusiasm for humanity is a 
recognition of God. One brings that word 
enthusiasm back to its rich, deep meaning, 
the two Greek words on which it is built— 
God within. The God who would fulfil him- 
self in our lives, who struggles for expres- 
sion. Once realize that indwelling God and 
indeed. it seems to me that there can be no 
human being too mean to claim from us 
help and tenderness, patience and love; no 
face too degraded—no face, with its low 
brow, its mean and shifting eyes, its sul- 
len droop of sensual lip, but what, if we look, 
we shall see through it, behind it, as behind 
some murky veil, the awful face of Christ— 
that face which means the possibilities of 
the Human! 

Such knowledge, such insight, is the out- 
come of the Enthusiasm for Humanity, 
which it is the high mission of the nevel te 
arouse, 

Boston, Mass; 





On March 23 the editor of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT said of the Filipinos: © 

“They shall have liberty, but we can give it 
to them with vastly greater security than Agui- 
naldo can. We believe that the people of the 
Philippines, so far as they know their sober 
wish, desire American protection; at any rate, 
we must have time to find out what they want, 
and how they can best exercise liberty. Inde- 
pendence is out of the question for them.” 

This is only April the 12th, but much has 
been learned even in the short interval as to 
what the Filipinos want. i 

They have fought bravely for the inde- 
pendence which you say they are not to 
have. This morning we read: 

“The Fourteenth. Regiment caught the flee- 
ing native garrison of the city in a cul de sac, 
from which there was no escape. Hoping that 
the rebels would surrender the American troops 
held their fire. But the hope was vain. The 
rebels doggedly refused to throw down their 
arms and died rifles in hand.” 

This is not the only proof of this kind that 
the Filipinos have one of the heroic civic 
virtues, being willing to die for the inde- 
pendence of their country. 

THE INDEPENDENT seems to me most in- 
consistent. It says the Filipinos must have 
liberty. How can one people give liberty to 
another unless it gives it the right to choose 
its own future?, What is liberty as applied 
to a nation but the right to manage itself? 
British colonies wish to remain integral 
parts of Britain. They have liberty in doing 
so. If dissatisfied they would become fide- 
pendent. Yet THE INDEPENDENT says that 
the Filipinos shall have “ liberty,” which we 
can give them, yet they cannot have the 
right to choose independence. This is the 
cause of all our trouble with the Filipinos. 
The contrast which Cuba furnishes is sig- 
nificant. President McKinley offered Cuba 
the aid of the United States in establishing 
a free and independent government by the 
people of Cuba, for Cuba, and all goes well 
there. Not a shot has been fired. We are 
making the people of Cuba our friends be- 
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The Philippine Policy. 


By Andrew Carnegie. 


cause we have promised them what they 
have long fought for, independence. Had 
this not been promised, Gomez and the 
Cuban army would to-day have been fight- 


ing us as they fought Spain for free Cuba, - 


and as the Filipinos are fighting in defense 


of their country. You deny the right of in- 


dependence to the Filipinos, yet Admiral 
Dewey reports they are much superior in in- 
telligence, and better fitted for self-govern- 
ment, than the Cubans, and General Merritt 
says the Admiral is right. 

The President long ago issued a proclama- 
tion which was in substance just what THE 
INDEPENDENT proposes. It fell upon deaf 
ears. After nearly two months of fighting 
the President’s Commission issues a simi- 
lar prdclamation—promising good roads, 
transportation facilities, telegraphs and 
postal facilities, the open door, freedom of 
trade, justice, education, and all the other 
elements of civilization. It falls upon deaf 
ears also. 

THE INDEPENDENT wishes to find out what 
the Filipinos want. At least we have found 
out what they do not want. They do not 
want their land to be governed by another 
Power, whether Spain or the United States. 
They do not want your “canned liberty,” as 
Speaker Reed calls it. They want their 
own liberty. Good roads, postal facilities, 
telegraphs and all the other petty bribes of- 
fered do not appeal to men who have 
reached the heroic mood to risk life for their 
country’s independence. There is no substi- 
tute for nationality. 

We have had a campaign of two months. 
The prophecy of the Spanish officer which 
we read weeks ago in the newspapers has so 
far been fulfilled: ‘The Americans will win 
battles but lose the campaign,” he said. It 
is evident that we have lost the campaign. 
General Otis proclaimed his plan of cam- 
paign. He set out to cut off the retreat of 
the insurgents. Rosy accounts of the cer- 
tain end of the whole rebellion were allowed 
to pass the censorship of Manila; but there 
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has been no end. Our army is compelled to 
rest. The forces of the Filipinos are report- 
ed strongly intrenched again a few miles be- 
yond their capital. The season approaches 
when further military operations will be im- 
possible. General Otis will have to with- 
draw his forces to Manila, from whence he 
started, and we are further from establish- 
ing peace and good government and your re- 
stricted liberty than we were before a shot 
was fired. Additional troops are being hur- 
ried forward; our own country will be left 
bare of regular troops. Peace is declared to- 
day, and the volunteers must be disbanded. 
Just as from Cuba every volunteer is with- 
drawn, so they must be from Manila. 

I submit that THE INDEPENDENT’s policy 
has failed, also that it now knows that what 
the Filipinos want is independence. Why 
should they not have it if Cuba is to have it? 
You should give your readers a reason as to 
their fitness as compared with Cuba; we 
have convincing testimony. Even if this 
present uprising were suppressed it would 
only smolder and burst forth again. This 
is the teaching of all history. When a na- 
tion is inspired to seek self-government, 
with rare exceptions, it sooner or later wins, 
provided its people are willing to fight and 
to die for the cause. It is true that 


“ Freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Tho vanquished oft is ever won.” 

The Commissioners promise to educate the 
Filipinos. What effect will education have 
but to make them revolutionists? Education 
is fatal to the rule of a superior race. The 
slaveholders knew that if slavery was to 
endure the slave must not learn to read. 
What effect will our school-books have upon 
the Filipinos? The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence will.make every ambitious Filipino 
a patriot rebel against the foreigner. He 
will read of the struggle of the American 
colonies for independence. What a splendid 
declamation Patrick Henry’s speech will 
make for them, ending with ‘ Give me liber- 
ty or give me death.” They have preferred 
death to subjection already in many cases. 

There is another point. Who will settle in 
the Philippines and teach the people? Our 
women and children are unable to live there 
comfortably or safely; American children 
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cannot be reared there at all, as Mr. Edwards 
tells you in the same number from which I 
have quoted. No American homes, nothing 
that we know by the name of civilization, 
can be “ given” the Filipinos, except a few 
officials and some adventurers. Only the 
military will be there to “ civilize,” to “‘ edu- 
cate,” to give them “liberty.” 

Mr. Editor, is not the task impracticable 
which you urge upon your country? Will 
not the development of the Filipinos proceed 
faster and more surely if they are allowed 
to govern their own tropical land? 

What does history teach us as to the influ- 
ence of a superior race upon an inferior in 
the tropics? Can THE INDEPENDENT point to 
an inferior race that has been civilized, or 
greatly benefited, by a superior race any- 
where in the world, where the superior race 
could not settle and merge with the inferior 
people? The Dutch have been trying to con- 


quer Java, and Professor Jordan of Califor- 


nia University has just stated that it has 
cost the Dutch 300,000 lives, and the task is 
not yet complete. We may have to sacrifice 
more than that number before we make the 
Filipinos satisfied as our subjects. 

Is it not time, or must we wait a little 
longer, for THE INDEPENDENT to consider the 
subject anew, and see whether there is not 
a better way of civilizing and benefiting the 
Filipinos than by continuing the effort to 
force upon them a rule against which they 
are willing to fight and to die, rather than 
accept? Have not the Filipinos by their 
bravery and their patriotism already done 
enough to teach us that they at least deserve 
a trial of the self-government for which they 
have sacrificed so much? Surely a people 
that has made such heroic resistance in de 
fense of its country deserves a fair trial of 
the “liberty” it seeks. 

The movement of Plymouth Church, the 
outspoken address of Bishop Coleman of 
Delaware, seem to indicate that a section of 
the religious world hitherto silent has begun 
to think so. I am earnestly hoping that so 
powerful an organ as THE INDEPENDENT 
may be induced to consider the present posi- 
tion anew in the light of recent events. 

New Yorx Ciry, 


[Mr. Carnegie asks us to append to his article 
the following letter sent him from Manila, under 








date of March 7th, written by an American mer- 
chant.—EbD. IND.] 


MANILA, March 7, 1899. 

I came here a month since to see the new 
teyritory we were acquiring. I have en- 
deavored to inform myself as to our pros- 
pects, both political and commercial, and find 
that the situation here at present is this: 
We have at Manila about 20,000 troops, sup- 
ported by a large fleet of war ships, and 
with this force we are holding the city of 
Manila, while some of the suburbs are still 
in the hands of the insurgents. Our firing 
line is so extended that our troops lying in 
the trenches have no reserves or second line 
of defense. Every man is needed in the 
trenches or on patrol duty in the city. The 
whole city is constantly patroled, and every 
one, both native and white, is compelled to 
get off the streets at 7 p.m. There are no 
Serious engagements since the first battle, 
simply a continual skirmishing and sharp- 
shooting along the firing line, while occa- 
sionally our batteries or war ships throw a 
few shells, if they think that the insurgents 
are massing their forces. The large district 
of Tondo, containing about 1,500 houses, has 
been totally destroyed and is now inhabited 
by homeless dogs and cats only. 

The natives remaining in the city do not 
look as tho they considered us their bene- 
factors, and I believe that the only people 
who really want us to stay are the Euro- 
peans and Chinese. The latter control the 
retail trade to a very large extent, especially 
in the hardware and dry goods lines, and 
naturally would be glad to see a firm gov- 
ernment established. 

The insurgents are reported to believe that 
they have the best of the fighting so far, be- 
cause our troops abandoned some of their 
extended positions in order to contract their 
lines. They are also reported to have estab- 
lished a powder mill, tho the powder they 
turn out is of poor quality. The city is cut 
off from all supplies of fresh fruits, vegeta- 
bles and fish, which makes the bill of fare, 
even at the best hotel, very monotonous. 

Now, as to the future: If the insurgents 
find that, after our reinforcements arrive, 
we are likely to prove too strong for them 
in the plains and cities they can easily re- 
tire into the mountains, from where they 
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may carry on a guerrilla warfare, which will 
cost them nothing to speak of and is to them 
a congenial occupation, while we would be 
spending millions of money as well as the 
lives of our citizens. It may be argued that 
we can cut them off from obtaining supplies 
and in that way compel their surrender; but 
when we remember that Spain could not pre- 
vent filibustering in Cuba, with only one 
island to guard, it seems impossible to patrol 
successfully an archipelago containing over 
a thousand islands. Of course we can in the 
end either conquer or exterminate them, but 
the general impression among those in a po- 
sition to know is that it will take years to 
accomplish it. 
After conquering the country, how shall 
we benefit by it? There are undoubtedly 
great resources here in the way of agricul- 
ture, mines, etc., but when one reflects that 
we have millions of acres of virgin soil in 
our own country which only await the con- 
struction of irrigating ditches to blossom 
like the rose, that we have thousands of 
square miles in the mineral belts of the Cas- 
cades and Rocky Mountains which have not 
yet been prospected, that many manufactur- 
ing industries are susceptible of enormous 
expansion, and that all these conditions pre- 
vail in our own country, under the protec- 
tion of our firmly constituted Government 
and in a genial climate, surrounded by a civ- 
iljzed population who speak our own lan- 
guage—it seems worse than folly to pay 
twenty millions of dollars for the privilege 
of waging a war against a people who think 
that they are entitled to govern themselves. 
It does not seem that even under the most 
favorable circumstances we can expect to 
populate these islands with our own people. 
‘Some undoubtedly will make fortunes in 
transportation, mines, commerce and some 
lines of manufacture, but for the average 


American there will be no openings here. . 


The Chinese, Malays and Tagalogs will al- 
ways do the work and no white man can 
hope to compete with them. In addition, we 
have under our open door policy no advan- 
tage which we would not equally possess if 
we left these people to work out their own 
salvation, and therefore we do not create a 
market for our home products. 








































The Flagship. 


By Maurice Thompson. 


Loox at her lines, from stern-post to stem, 
Her breast like a woman’s, her mail like a knight’s ; 
Strong as leviathan, clean as a gem, 
She’s a palace in peace, but a hell when she fights. 


Steady away on her course she goes, 
Her sails all set and her flag flung free, 
With a bone in her teeth, and lying close 
' To the strong, brave wind of destiny. 


/ Her captain is chief of the conquering tribe 
Of Perry, Nelson, Decatur and: Drake, 
And he steers her well—not a luff nor a jibe 
Shall mar the straight, white line of her wake. 


Tub-lubbers may scowl at her bowling by, 

While traitors at home lay plans for her wreck; 
But “ God and our ship” is the chorus high 

Of the fighting men on her quarterdeck. 


Sternward and forward her big guns pout, 
_ And her broadside batteries grimly yawn; 
Ho, for the East by the sunrise route, 

Ho, for the islands beyond the dawn ! 





& And over the world’s rim swift as the sun, 
sd Her decks with a peerless manhood manned, 
¥ Sure as a bolt from her surest gun, 

She is bearing our flag to a flagless land. 





She’s a palace of peace, but she’s built to fight, 
As the wise ones know, and the safe ones heed, 
She is making good the imperial right 
Of our race to the mastery and the lead. 







And it’s round the world she will mark the zone 
Suited to freedom’s girth and ours, 

A ribbon of splendid freshness blown 
Athwart the tangle of fading powers. 










God be with her wherever she goes, 

Her sails all set and our flag flung free, 
A bone in her teeth, and lying close 

To the strong. brave wind of destiny ! 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
e 












Five New Stars. 
By Willamina P. Fleming, 


Tue Discoverer oF THEM. 


LA new star is one that appears where no star + ta previously visible. 


It has a peculiar spec- 


trum and gradually fades away and is lost.—Ep. IND. 


WHILE the old-time astronomer clings tena- 
ciously to his telescope for visual observa- 
tions, astronomical photography is leaving 
him far behind and indeed almost out of the 
field. Of the six new stars, for examp.e, 
which have been discovered since 1886, one 
alone, that in the constellation Auriga, was 
found by visual observation; all the rest 
were first seen in photographs of stellar 
spectra. Such a result was inevitable, as 
can be readily appreciated when one reflects 
that by photography the skilled astronomer 
can obtain in one night what the visual ob- 
server would need years of hard labor to ac- 
quire. A single exposure of a photographic 
plate for a few minutes will give an exact 
chart of the stars in the part of the sky cov- 
ered at that time—a chart that is absolutely 
accurate and always available for consulta- 
tion and examination. A similar chart, pre- 
pared by an observer with a telescope, would 
require long hours of patient gazing into 
“the star-sown vague of space,” night after 
night, for weeks, perhaps months, subject to 
the drawback of unpropitious weather, and 
varied only by the laborious but necessary 
computations involved in reducing and chart- 
ing the results of his observations. During 
this long period of preparation the chart is 
incomplete for reference, and even when it 
is done it may contain errors in the position 
and brightness of the stars that have been 
observed, while the photographic plate, from 
the moment of its development, has been a 
full and unquestionably reliable record, 
ready for instant scrutiny. As a rule, more- 
over, the visual observer, beginning his work 
when night falls, seldom continues it beyond 
midnight, and then in most cases only when 
it is desirable to make special observations; 
but in the well-appointed modern observa- 
tory the process of photographing the heay- 
ens is begun as soon as it grows dark, and is 
kept up by successive workers until the 
dawn. 

The Harvard College Observatory was the 
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pioneer in this method of astronomical re- 
search. When Dr. Henry Draper, of New 
York, the first scientist who photographed 
successfully the lines in a stellar spectrum, 
died suddenly in 1882, his wife, Mrs. Anna 
Palmer Draper, decided that the investiga- 
tions should be continued at this observa- 
tory, and she set aside a liberal sum of 
money for the purpose of founding the de- 
partment known as “the Henry Draper 
Memorial.” ater on an auxiliary station 
was established near Arequipa, in Peru, 
about eight thousand feet above the sea 
level, for the purpose of studying and photo- 
graphing the stars that are too far south to 
be visible in Cambridge. About three thou- 
sand photographs a year are taken at this 
station, and, after a cursory inspection, are 
sent to the home observatory, where many 
thousand photographs of stars in all parts 
of the sky, from the north to the south pole, 
are now stored. 

In 1886 three women computers were en- 
gaged in the work of this department in 
Cambridge. To-day twelve women are busy 
at the same or at similar work. They exam- 
ine, measure and discuss the photographs, 
make the necessary computations, keep up 
to date the reference catalogues of the plates 
taken with each instrument, compare the 
plates with the charts of the part of the sky 
which they are supposed to represent, in 
order to check the correctness of the record 
made by the observer and to ascertain that 
the region intended is contained on the 
plate, and then carefully file away the chart 
plates for future use in the confirmation of 
variable stars or in other interesting re- 
searches. Besides the chart plates, which 
have exposures of from ten to. sixty minutes 
or more, there are various other plates, of 
which the most important are spectrum 
plates also, having exposures of from ten to 
sixty minutes, and trail plates having several 
exposures of a few seconds’ duration. 

It was from an examinatiom of spectrum 
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plates that the last new stars were discov- 
ered in the constellations Perseus, Norma, 
Carina, Centaurus and Sagittarius. This 
year, on March 8, while several spectrum 
photographs, taken at Arequipa in April, 
1898, were under examination, the peculiari- 
ties in the spectrum of a star in the constel- 
lation Sagittarius led to the discovery that 
it was a new star. It was found in eight 
photographs taken in March and April of 
last year, but was invisible in eighty-seven 
photographs taken during a preceding period 
of more than nine years from September 5th, 
1888, to October 23d, 1897. The new stars 
in Norma, Carina and Centaurus were found 
in a similar manner, those in Carina and 
Centaurus in the same year, 1895, and: those 
in Norma and Carina on the same day of 
the month, October 26th, in different years, 
1893 and 1895, respectively. The new star 
in Perseus was noticed likewise in a photo- 
graph in 1887; but it was at first assumed to 
be an ordinary variable star of long period. 
It appeared in eight photographs taken in 
that year; but its spectrum, showing a bright 
line and three hydrogen lines that led to its 
discovery, was very. faint. The star soon 
faded away, so that it-could not be found in 
any of the eighty-one photographs of the por- 
tion of the sky where it had appeared which 
were taken in the following eight years, and 
it was repeatedly searched for with a tele- 
scope in vain. It was not until the discovery 
of the new stars in Auriga, Norma and Ca- 
rina, the first-named of which was found by 
the Rev. Thomas D. Anderson in Edinburgh 
on February 2d, 1&2, by visual observation, 
that the salient peculiarities of the spectrum 
of the new star in Perseus were shown to be 
similar to those found in these later new 
stars, thus proving its right to a place in the 
same category. When the discovery of the 
new star in Auriga was announced from 
Edinburgh, the photographic record in the 
Harvard College Observatory revealed the 
fact that, while the new star had probably 
not been visible during the six years before 
December 1st, 1891, it had increased from in- 
visibility on that date to a bright star of the 
fifth magnitude by December 10th, so that 
when it was finally seen in February, 1892, 
it had escaped discovery for almost two 
months, 


The four new stars which have since been 
found all stand to the credit of astronomical 
photography. Soon after the first of these, 
the new star in Norma, was discovered in 
1893, Professor J. C. Kapteyn, of Groningen, 
Holland, wrote to the editor of the Astrono- 
mische Nachrichten that the star appeared in 
five of tne photographs taken ‘at the Cape 
of Good Hope in 1887 and 1890, and uniform- 
ly as g star of the ninth magnitude, so that 
it was a question not cnly whether it was a 
new star, but whether i+ was even a variable 
star. It was. however, soon found that; ow- 
ing presuraably to the fact that the position 
of the new star, as cabled, was for 1900, and 
not for the apparent equinox of the date, as 
it should have been and as Professor Kap-_ 
teyn probably assumed that it was, he had 
been led into erroneously identifying the new 
star with another star, which was one min- 
ute south of the new star and followed it 
about thirty-six seconds in right ascension. 
On ten charts, some taken earlier and some 
later than those of Professor Kapteyn, his 
star was shown, but there was no trace of 
the new star, altho it would have been visi-. 
ble on all of them even if its brightness had 
been less than a hundredth part of that on 
July 10th. There was never the slightest 
doubt that it was a new star, since its spec- 
trum, as photographed on July 10th, 1893, 
was unlike that of any other star in the sky 
except the new star in Auriga, with which 
it was identical. In each spectrum about a 
dozen lines were visible, all of exactly the 
same wave-length; altho a hydrogen line, 
which was bright in both stars, was more 
intense in the later star than in the earlier 
one. 

This similarity of the spectra, besides prov- 
ing a means by which the star in Norma was 
discovered, indicated that the new stars 
might be found to belong to a distinct class 
resembling each other in composition or 
physical condition. Whether other new 
stars that might be discovered would confirm 
this point remained to be seen. Therefore, 
when the new star in Carina was discovered 
exactly two years to a day after the finding 
of the new star in Norma, much interest 
was aroused by the fact that its spectrum 
resembled the spectra of the new stars in 
Auriga and Norma so closely that they were 
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practically the same in their essential fea- 
tures. This fact seemed to bear out the cor- 
rectness of the idea that the new stars 
would be found to form a class by them- 
selves. But the discovery of the new star 
in Centaurus less than two months later did 
not afford the same positive confirmation. 
It did, indeed, resemble the new stars in Au- 
riga, Norma and Carina in being extremely 
faint or invisible for some years before its 
discovery, in attaining its full brightness 
suddenly, and in beginning to fade soon 
aftérward. But its spectrum was much like 
the spectra of the nebula surrounding 30 
Doradus, and unlike those of, the three pre- 
ceding new stars. The spectrum of the new 
star in Sagittarius, however, which was dis- 
covered last month, shows several bright 
lines that seem to be exactly the same as 


those in the spectrum of the new star in Au- 
riga, and the line that is always dark in the 
spectra of the variable stars of long period 
is as bright in this new star as in those of 
Perseus, Auriga, Norma and Carina. So 
this may be a difference that will hereafter 
enable observers to distinguish new stars 
from variables. The latest observations 
serve to show that this last new star, like 
several others before it, seems to have 
changed into a gaseous nebula. 

It may be of interest to note, in conclusion, 
that of the fifteen new stars which have been 
discovered in the last three hundred and fifty 
years, eleven have been found in the present 
century, and ten within the last half of it; 
and that of those ten, five have veen found 
in the last twelve years as a result of astro- 
photographie research. 

HARVARD COLLEGE OBSERVATORY, CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


Trusts, Present and Future. 
By John B. Clark, 


PROFESSOR OF PoLiTICAL Economy AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Witt the public buy heavily watered 
stock ? How much will they give for it ? 
These are the immediate problems in connec- 
tion with the trusts that are now forming. 
They are not the problems that are of per- 
manent importance. The fact that stock can 
be watered and gold, and that men can sell 
plants to innocent investors for two or three 
times their value. implies that there is a 
general expectation that, in some way, these 
plants will be made to earn double or triple 
dividends. Combination is talismanic; it 
must make mills that are worth one million 
dollars bring to their new owners as much as 
can, in any natural way, be gotten out of 
nills that are worth three millions. 

This expectation of profits is not baseless. 
There are three ways in which a combination 
canmakemoremoneythan the partners could 
do if they worked singly. It can effect some 
economy in making goods, and a large econ- 
omy in selling them. Where the goods are of 
that type that costs ten dollars in the mak- 
ing and fifteen dollars in the selling, the 
trust can get them into the hands of con- 


sumers much more cheaply than can a sin- 
gle manufacturer. Whatever a trust can 
make in this way is legitimate. It benefits 
the public, even tho the whole profit result- 
ing from the economy be retained by the 
combination. Nobody would grudge a trust 
anything. that it can make by a real saving 
of costs. Conjure new wealth into existence, 
and even tho you keep the whole of it, you 
benefit the public. 

The two other sources of special profit that 
are open to trusts are not so legitimate. 
They can raise the price of goods and soextort 
something from the consuming public. They 
can lower the price of raw materials, and so 
extort something from the men who furnish 
those materials. Farmers and mine owners 
sometimes have reason to know how much 
a trust can accomplish in this direction. 
Profits from these two sources are not con- 
jured out of non-existence; they are filched 
out of the pockets of the persons who would 
naturally have them. 

The multiplying of trusts is just now start- 
ling the public by its extent; it acts like a 
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national craze, and one wonders where it 
will stop. One cannot help raising within 
himself the question whether the old system 
of industry is in the process of revolution- 
izing, and whether it is likely to be so trans- 
formed in a night that, in the morning, as it 
were, we shall need a whole new system of 
political economy to interpret it. It looks 
much as tho we should have to adapt our- 
selves to what is practically a new world. 

The serious alarm that people now feel is, 
perhaps, not greater than it was when trusts 
began to make their appearance. A decade 
and a half ago the public feared that com- 
petition was vanishing, and that we were 
soon to be at the mercy of grinding monop- 
olies. A few economists began to say that we 
must remodel our scientific system; that we 
must cease to base it on competition, and 
make it rest on the assumption that mo- 
nopoly is dominant. How will prices and 
wages be governed when one combination 
controls the whole output of each kind of 
goods ? The new Political Economy must 
answer. 

The public was soon reassured. The sell- 
ing price of some goods did not go up very 
much. Some things produced by trusts grad- 
ually became cheaper. The prices of many 
things were forced upward, sustained for a 
short time, and then allowed to fall to their 
original level or below it. Trusts did not 


seem to be able to practise any unlimited ex- 


tortions on the public. 

The reason for this moderation in the deal- 
ings of trusts with consumers soon became 
apparent. It was not from unwillingness to 
make money. Public spirit on the part of 
owners and managers of trusts was not the 
cause of it. A radical increase in the price of 
an article was sure to bring new competitors 
into the field; and this would add to the sup- 
ply of the article and soon bring down the 
price of it. Potential competition is the name 
of the force that holds monopolies in check; 
it is the force that must ever be kept active. 
The difference between a good system of in- 
dustry and a radically bad one is made by 


the presence or the absence of this influence. 


There is no substitute for it that is at all 
available; and a knowledge of the working 
of it affords a key to the problem of trusts 
in the present and in the future. 
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Potential competition means that pro- 
ducers who are not now in the field will 
come into it if prices are raised by more than 
a certain amount. In pure theory this is 
capable of being quite as efficient, in the 
regulating of prices, as is actual competition. 
The mill that is now running may not oper- 
ate any more efficiently in keeping the price 
of its product at a natural point than does a 
mill that will instantly begin to run if 
prices rise above a natural point. 

The trouble with potential competition is 
the friction that it encounters. A new mill 
cannot instantly spring into existence and 
begin putting its products on the market. 
Between the time when a trust raises prices 
and the time when a new mill will begin re- 
ducing them, there may be an opportunity of 
making a round sum at the expense of the 
public. Some trusts have been organized for 
the purpose of making such a quick grasp at 
monopolistic gains. They have made hay 
while the sun shone, knowing that it would 
soon stop shining; and they have sometimes 
gathered in a goodly amount of hay in the 
interim. With their eyes open they have 
made prices so high that they knew they 
would draw new competitors into the field, 
and have contented themselves with the 
prospect of making what they could before 
these competitors should arrive. 

- The trust that means to continue must 
keep such competitors out of the field. It 
must be moderate in its exactions from the 
public and from ‘the producers of raw ma- 
terial. It must not raise prices of things 
sold to the public, and lower prices of things 
bought from farmers, miners, etc., to such 
an extent as to offer a great lure to the po- 
tential competitor, and draw him into the 
field, in spite of obstacles. 

An important and general fact, then, is 
that whatever extortion trusts can practice 
depends on obstacles that the potential com- 
petitor has to overcome, if he is to enter 
the field as an actual producer. It is a kind 
of economic friction on which the trust de- 
pends for this part of its profits. If mills 
could multiply immediately, and in a per- 
fectly frictionless way, the moment that 
prices were raised above a natural point, 
they never would be raised above that point. 
The fact that new mills come slowly and re- 
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quire a positive inducement affords to the 

trust a certain margin within which it may 

manipulate prices with impunity. 

Not all the friction that competition of this 
kind encounters is natural. If the trust con- 
trols ali the patents under which an article is 

made, and if the way of the new competitor 
is made unnaturally hard by this means, 
there is an obstacle that is less legitimate. 
The moment that a trust begins to terrorize 
its competitors, as it often knows well how 
to do, it goes clearly beyond the bounds that 
the spirit of the laws would put on its action. 

A trust may get special rates for the carry- 
ing of its goods. The present condition of 
the railway system encourages personal dis- 
crimination between different shippers. 
Hard, indeed, is the lot of a competitor of a 
trust that is able to make a special and se- 
cret agreement with railroads. This single 
influence is enough to destroy much of the 
efficiency of potential competition. It is 
still worth something. Bargains with rail- 
roads may not enable trusts to double or 
triple their prices, without any regard to 
what outside competitors may do; but they 
enable them to make the way of the inde- 
pendent producer so hard that he will not 
easily be called to the rescue of the public. 

The special weapon of the trust is dis- 
crimination in the prices of its own products. 
It may sell goods in one section of the coun- 
try, where some small competitor is trying 
to gain a market, more cheaply than :t 
will sell in other sections. If it so happeus 
that a competitor makes only one particular 
variety of goods, while the trust makes 
many varieties, it can lower the price on the 
single kind of product that the competitor 
makes. It can thus crush a competitor, by 

price reductions that do not greatly affect its 
own general returns. 

The trust has a certain boycotting power 
that can be used with much effect. It may 
be that certain brands of goods have such 
firm possession of the market that it is im- 
possible to displace them. Customers will 
have these goods, and they will trade with 
people who keep them. If new the trust 
controls some of these brands, it can often 
prevent the merchant from keeping any 
other product than its own. It can refuse 
to sell him any goods at all so long as he 


buys any from other producers. If the deal- 
er’s success depends on having in his stock 
something that the trust makes, he is apt to 
come quickly to terms. 

All these things show, not that potential 
competition is worthless, but that it en- 
counters certain obstacles which lessen 
its efficiency. So long as trusts have 


these several advantages over other pro- 


ducers, they can advance prices, by a 
certain margin, above the natural stand- 
ards and keep them there. It is ground 
for much encouragement that, in the 
main, this margin is as small as it is. If we 
were to do nothing whatever to suppress 
trusts or to regulate them, the limit that this 
kind of competition puts on their action 
would prevent them from exacting from the 
public mere than a small part of what a per- 
fect and secure monopoly would be able to 
get. We might sleep in peace, in so far as 
any fatal disasters are concerned, even tho 
it were not our purpose to do anything 
toward suppressing trusts or regulating 
them. 

Avoiding a fatal disaster, however, ought 
not to content us. Short of ruining us, a 
great network of trusts could do things that 
we ought not to tolerate. It can raise prices 
to a more or less unnatural hight. It can 
oppress farmers, miners, ranchmen, etc., by 
controlling the prices of raw produce. In a 
way that we cannot here state it can reduce 
general wages. It can injure the independ- 
ent investor. ; 

What is to be done? Shall we crush the 
trust altogether? This depends sédmewhat 
on whether we can do it if we wish; 
and in fact we cannot. We have suc- 
ceeded in forcing it to abandon one form of 
organization and take others; but we cannot 
annibilate the corporations that are forming, 
at such a reckless rate, under State laws. 
Corporations are a necessity; and there is no 
very good way to discriminate between one 
that is monopolistic and one that is not. Pro- 
ceeding in a vague fasnion, without exact 
rules, a court might pronounce this corpora- 
tion monopolistic, and that one not so; it 
might condemn the one under cominon law, 
and let the other one go. In so far as such 
a court could have good grounds for its dis- 
criminations, it would get them by learning 
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to detect potential competition where it ex- 
ists. It would have to acquire, as it were, a 
new economico-legal art, and make itself ex- 
pert. in finding out,-.in each particular case 
that would come before it, whether com- 
petitors can easily enter the field in opposi- 
tion to the trust, and whether they are sure 
to do so, if prices are greatly raised. Wher- 
ever this were the condition a trust might be 
tolerated. If courts were to base their de- 
cisions on grounds of this kind,—if they were 
to become skillful in detecting potential com- 
petition where it exists,—they could draw a 
really scientific line between trusts that have 
very little monopolistic power and trusts that 
have a great deal of it. It might even be 
that where drastic proceedings were needed, 
and where there were nothing to be done to 
a trust but to break it up, such a decision 
of the court under common law would be 
better than statutes. 

A change in the patent laws would be 
worth much in the regulation of trusts. It 
is intended that the inventor of a machine 
should have for a time the exclusive right to 
make and sell it; but it is not intended that 
only one producer shall, use it. As a rule, the 
maker of a patented machine sells to as 
many persons as he can. ‘The gains from 
selling the machines are a lure to invention, 
and have had much to do with the dazzling 
series of improvements that have brought 
American factories to the highest point of 
efficiency. It was never intended that where 
a great corporation already has a certain 
monopolistic power, patents should be used 
to clinch that power. If governments were 
to buy patents that work in this way, 
charge a royalty for the use of them, and 
make them free to everybody who should 
pay the royalty, they could not be made to 
protect monopolies. 

Available against an American monopolist 
there is a limitless amount of potential com- 
petition in foreign countries; but much of 
this is held back by protective duties. There 
are conditions that call for the abolition of 
such duties. The home producers may have 
taken full possession of the home market. 
They may be supplying our people with an 
articie so cheaply that if there were no pro- 
tective tariff at all, the foreigner would 
neither displace them nor force them to 
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lower their prices. The import duty has, in 


. this case, become of no importance to the in- 


dustry assuch. Now let a trust be formed in 
the industry. Let the supply of the goods of- 
fered in the home market be reduced, and let 
the price be raised. There is in this a clear 
extortion practiced on the American people. 
There are foreign producers who would have 
prevented it if it were not for import duties. 
Where the tariff still acts to protect an in- 
dustry as such, there is much to be said for 
it; but where it has ceased to protect an in- 
dustry in its natural state,—where it is 
worth nothing to producers before a trust is 
formed, but sustains the trust after it is 
formed,—there is no ground for keeping it. 
Changes in patent laws and tariff laws 
would accomplish much. They would, in 
fact, accomplish much more than anti-trust 
laws have yet done. There would still re- 
main to be done something that requires a 
difficult and delicate feat of statesmanship. 
It requires wise and discriminating legis- 
lation, and that, too, in a field where, thus 
far, the only legislation that we have got- 
ten has been the expression of blind 
wrath. Sheer strength and awkwardness 
have been used against trusts. The result 
has disquieted them only momentarily. 
Clumsy action will never meet the needs of 
the case; and the discouraging thing in the 
situation is that the power of corporations to 
make the political machine their instrument 
and the legislator their servant promises to 
prevent any other kind of legislation. 
Potential competition is now and will ever 
be the defense of the people against monop- 
olies. Courts may learn to detect this com- 
petition, and proceed, under the common 
law, against corporations that are not re- 
strained by it. Statute laws must recog- 
nize it. They must be so formed as to 
make this restraint on the monopoly power 
efficient. They must stop some of the pro- 
ceedings by which a trust often crushes a 
local competitor. Theoretically such a thing 
as this can be done; and it is the business of - 
the law-making power to see that practically 
it is done. What if a trust were actually 
prevented from making ruinously low prices 
in the section of the country where the com- 
petitor is trying to operate, and injuriously 
high ones in other places ? That single fact 
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would take from many a trust a large part 
of its aggressive power. In other ways that 
can be thought of,—tho they cannot here be 
described,—the law can give the independent 
producers a fair chance to survive. If it does 
this it will protect the people. A paper de- 
voted entirely to this phase of the subject 
would scarcely suffice to show how political 
difficulties can be overcome, and how laws 
that are needed can be made and enforced. 
It may be possible, tho it will hardly be easy, 
to devise statutes that are theoretically 
right. It may be nearly impossible to get 
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them enacted, in view of the grip that cor- 


‘ porations have on political machines and on 


the law-making power. For a time it may 
be quite impossible to enforce the laws after 
we get them. Three grave difficulties stand 
squarely across the field over which people 
must. advance in making an intelligent at- 
tack on real monopolies. There are three 
lines of intrenchments to be carried. It will 
take an heroic assertion of popular power to 
do it; but it will also take a kind of strategy 
that is rarer than force. 
New York Ciry, 


Candidates for Yale’s Presidency. 


By an Alumnus. 


SomE weeks ago the Yale Alumni Weekly 
undertook a canvass of graduates to ascer- 
tain the general Yale view of the sort of 
man who should be chosen by the corpora- 
tion as next president. Summed up very 
short, the result of that canvass was that 
the next president should be a “ youngish ” 
Yale man of national reputation. 

That such a man, if discovered, would be 
the ideal president for Yale goes without 
the saying. If one may judge by the names 
which have been more or less conspicuously 
mentioned, and have presumably been more 
or less strongly urged upon the corporation, 
that body has sought to find that very type 
of successor to President Dwight. The only 
two candidates not Yale men who have re- 
ceived, so far as gossip goes, any serious 
consideration are President Hyde of Bow- 
doin, and President Stryker of Hamilton, 
and they, still to judge by gossip, for the cor- 
poration keeps close its own counsels, were 
soon set aside for the reason that they were 
not Yale Men. More than thirty names have 
been thus far spoken of in the newspapers 
and presumably pressed upon the corpora- 
tion. They include ten men of affairs, six 
clergymen, ten members ‘of the Yale fac- 
ulty, three presidents of other institutions 
and two heads of schools. Most of them are 
youngish men, but hardly one of them could 
be called a man of national reputation in the 
sense that the general public would, on the 


mention of the name, recognize its eminence. 
Indeed, it may be said that national reputa- 
tion is something, owing to the bigness of 
the country, that has almost passed away, 
except in the case of the President of the 
United States, or of some writer, orator or 
millionaire at the top of the list. 

There is nothing binding in the old Yale 
tradition that its president must be a Con- 
gregational clergyman, and the feeling has 
been general that the present is a fitting time 
to. break with that tradition. This feeling 
has not been that a candidate ought to be 
barred because he is a clergyman, altho 
this has undoubtedly been the view among 
some of the more aggressive of the younger 
alumni. Rather, the feeling has been that Yale 
has no representative young man in the pul- 
pit to-day who would meet the other require- 
ments of the position. The question to be 
determined as between candidates has been, 
shortly put: Whether the administrative 
ability of a man of affairs should be pre- 
ferred to knowledge of university needs on 
the educational side—in other words, busi- 
ness administrative capacity vs. educational 
leadership. It has also been felt, and felt 
strongly, that, if possible, the new presi- 
dent should be a man to appear to advan- 
tage on public occasions, to take the lead in 
the discussion of civic questions, to be in 
touch with modern movements, and fitting- 
ly to represent in his person and presence 
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the position and: influence of a great New 
England university on occasions when he 
is called upon to speak for the university. 
The mere statement of what is demanded in 
the ideal president of Yale is of itself al- 
most a statement of the impossibility of se- 
curing all these desirable qualities in the 
person of a single young Yale man. 

Of the men of affairs who have been most 
earnestly pressed for the Yale presidency, 
Judge Wiliam H. Taft, of the United States 
Court of Appeals, undoubtedly comes first. 
His father was the late Alphonso Taft, a 
member of the Cabinets of Presidents Grant 
and Arthur, a foreign Minister, and an emi- 
nent lawyér and jurist of the State of Ohio. 
He himself has come early to his high posi- 
tion, as he is only a little past forty. He was 
the salutatorian of the class of ’78, was its 
class orator, and was regarded as its strong- 
est man. After serving with credit on the 
local bench of Cincinnati, he was appointed 
Solicitor-General of the Treasury by Presi- 
dent Harrison, who placed him on the bench 
of the United States Court of Appeals. He 
commands, both for ability and character, 
the respect of all who know him. The only 
reason why he would not make a good pres- 
ident of Yale is simply that in the rush of 
a busy life questions of education have been 
only incidental to him. Another prominent 
candidate among men of affairs is the Hon. 
Simeon E. Baldwin, of New Haven, a 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Connecticut, 
a professor in the Yale Law School and an 
ex-president of the National Bar Association. 
He has been a successful corporate lawyer, 
and was pressed on President Cleveland for 
& vacancy on the United States Supreme 
Court bench. He must now be about sixty 
years of age, and, therefore, too old for an 
ideal choice. Pierce N. Welch, another New 
Haven resident, a graduate of the class of 
’62, a bank president, and the donor of 
Welch Hall, would have many qualifications 
if business capacity were the determining 
consideration. The same may be said of 
William W. Farnam, a graduate of the class 
of ’66, the able treasurer of the university, 
a man of independent fortune, whose family 
has long been identified with Yale. Anthony 
Higgins, of the class of ’61, and George Pea- 
body Wetmore, of the class of ’67, one an ex- 
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Senator from Delaware, and the other now 
a Senator from Rhode Island, have the pres- 
tige of political success in addition to high 
standing as men of affairs. Two younger 
men, both of the class of ’71, Thomas 
Thacher, a son of the late Professor Thach- 
er, and a member of the successful New 
York law firm of Simpson, Thacher & Bar- 
num, and William K. Townsend, Judge of 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Connecticut, and a professor in the 
Yale Law School, would either of them meet 
better the test of administrative ability 
than older men, and are both men of attract- 
ive personality and strong Yale loyalty. 
Two men still younger are Alfred L. Ripley, 
of the class of ’78, and Timothy L. Wood- 
ruff, of the class of ’79. Mr. Woodruff is the 
Lieutenant-Governor of New York, a man of 
good business capacity and of political sa- 
gacity. He, however, hardly represents that 
idea of dignity and scholarly predisposition 
associated with a university president. Mr. 
Ripley is a brilliant scholar, who was for a 
long time a professor of German at Yale. He 
is now a Boston banker and seems to unite 
culture and business experience in an unus- 
ual degree. Should he be chosen, his choice 
would be received with favor by a large 
part of younger Yale. 

Of the members of Yale faculty who have 
been mentioned, a number are known rather 
for eminence in their special departments 
than for that broader culture which entitles 
its possessor to university leadership. This 
is true of Prof. George T. Ladd, the psychol- 
ogist, who is now about to deliver lectures 
on philosophy in India and Japan; of Prof. 
Tracy Peck, of the Latin Department, a 
very unusual scholar; of Prof. Edward & 
Dana, the son of the late Professor Dana, 
the eminent geologist, himself an eminent 
physicist and a man of great personal 
charm; of Prof. Henry W. Farnam, the po- 
litical economist and brother of the treas- 
urer of the university; of Prof. Russell H. 
Chittenden, the chemist, recently selected by 
the Government to analyze the canned beef 
in the Miles controversy; of Prof. William 
G. Sumner, the social scientist, whose ag- 
gressiveness of view unfits him for the place 
of president, despite his ability, and of Prof. 
Theodore S. Woolsey, son of the late Presi- 
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dent Woolsey, himself an authority on inter- 
national law and a man of the world, who 
yet lacks a certain impression of force which 
* jit is desirable to have in a president. Many 
have thought that Prof. Henry P. Wright, 
who has been unusually successful as dean 
of the academic faculty, and who is eminent 
as a Latin scholar, ought now to be ad- 
vanced to the first place, but his rather 
quiet, unassuming manner has counted 
agaipst him. Prof. Bernadotte L. Perrin, 
one of the best Homeric scholars in the 
country, a graduate of the class of ’69, is 
one of the most prominent candidates among 
the members of the faculty. He was a suc- 
cessful teacher of Greek at Adelbert Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, before coming to Yale, 
and has many unusual qualities, including 
a happy gift for making the right sort of 
speech at the right time, and a charming 
manner. His positiveness, however, has 
aroused antagonisms among his colleagues. 
His father, the late Rev. Lavalette Perrin, 
of Torrington, Conn., was a Congregational 
clergyman of high standing, a fact which 
may be not without influence in the corpora- 
tion. If the president is to be chosen from 
among the members of the faculty, the pres- 
ent drift seems to be toward Prof. Arthur 
T. Hadley, son of the late Prof. James Had- 
ley, the eminent Greek scholar. From early 
boyhood the younger Hadley gave evidence 
of great ability and versatility. He was 
valedictorian of the class of ’76. For many 
years he seemed interested in such different 
lines of investigation that by an embarrass- 
ment of riches he was unable to make a 
choice. He finally settled upon political 
economy and especially railroading, and his 
testimony before the Edmunds committee, 
which drafted the Interstate Commerce law, 
ranked him in the estimation of those prac- 
tical men as a greater authority on railroads 
than many of the railroad presidents who 
had appeared. His work on railroading was 
translated into Russian for the special in- 
struction of the Czar. He is a man of busi- 
ness ability, too, having had charge of not a 
few trust estates, and having handled them 
successfully. Except for a drawback of 
manner and a doubt as to whether a 
man so versatile can be “solid and 
substantial,” there would be no question 
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of his choice. There are no more likely can- 
didates than Professors Perrin and Hadley. 

Of six clergymen who have been men- 
tioned as possibilities, two, it is interesting 
to note, are Episcopalians—the Right Rev. 
Chauncey B. Brewster, now Bishop of Con- 
necticut, a graduate of the class of ’68, and 
the Rey. E. S. Lines, D.D., rector of St- 
Paul’s Church, New Haven,.class of ’72, uni-- 
versally respectéd as a man and a clergy- 
man. It is doubtful whether Bishop Brew- 
ster would give up his see to become presi- 
dent of Yale, and the name of Dr. Lines 
does not seem to have been very urgently 
pressed, perhaps because he is an Episcopa- 
lian. The Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, D.D., 
pastor of the Asylum Hill Congregational 
Church, Hartford, would have been more se- 
riously considered, doubtless, had he been 
younger, for he is now past sixty. He is a 
man of magnetism and a brilliant talker, but 
perhaps a little erratic. The same disquali- 
fication of age applies to the Rev. Charles 
Ray Palmer, D.D., son of the author of 
“My Faith Looks Up to Thee,” until re- 
cently pastor of a Congregational church 
in Bridgeport, a man of good business sense 
as well as a clergyman of standing and an 
enthusiastic supporter of Yale. Both Dr. 
Twichell and Dr. Palmer are members of 
the corporation. The Rev. Dr. Edward B. 
Coe, D.D., of the class of ’62, formerly a 
professor of modern languages at Yale, who 
recently resigned the pastorate of the Colle- 
‘giate Dutch Reformed Church in New York, 
and is now senior minister of that body, 
would come the nearest, probably, of all 
Yale men in the pulpit, to the traditional se- 
lection. As a preacher, a man of charm in 
society, a man who is in touch with men of 
affairs, his career has been exceptional. It 
is stated by his friends that he would not 
leave his present position to take upon him- 
self the new responsibilities of the Yale pres- 
idency. The Rey. William R. Richards, D.D., 
of the class of ’75, now the very successful 
pastor of a church in Plainfield, N. J., has 
also been urged by many friends. 

Mention has also been made in connection 
with the presidency of two heads of suc- 
cessful preparatory schools, William IL. 
Cushing, of the Westminster Academy at 
Dobbs Ferry, and Edward G. Coy, of the 
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Hotchkiss School at Lakeville; as well as of 
two heads of colleges, President Cyrus 
Northrop, of the University of Minnesota, 
formerly professor of English literature at 
Yale, and President J. G. K. McClure, of 
Lake Forest University, near Chicago, men- 
tioned as a possibility for the pastorate of 
the Brick Church, New York, when Dr. Van 
Dyke goes to Princeton. It is believed, how- 
ever, that no one of these gentlemen is se- 
riously considered by the corporation. Dr. 
Daniel C. Gilman, of‘ Johns Hopkins, for- 
merly of Yale, would by the.general ver- 
dict be an ideal choice, were he but younger. 

The next president of Yale, whoever he 
may be, is certainly not to be envied when 
one considers the heavy responsibilities he 
is to assume. On the side of money alone, 
the university in 1901 proposes to celebrate 


its bi-centennial by raising a fund of $2,000,- 
000. To that task the new president must 
bring the stimulating enthusiasm of his 
choice, for, rightly or wrongly, the failure 
to raise this great fund will be laid largely 
at his door. And this is but the beginning 
of his responsibility on the financial side. 
On the other side, that of university develop- 
ment, Yale is at present halting between the 
old traditions and the new possibilities, and 
the making over of the university into the 
university of the future demands at once 
knowledge, insight, leadership and patience. 


Last, but not least, the new president is to > 


follow the administration of President 
Dwight, and his success or failure must nec- 
essarily be measured by the success of Presi- 
dent Dwight’s administration. 


The City of Sleep. 


By Laurence Housman. 


MANIKIN, maker of dreams, 
Came to the city of sleep; 
The watch was on guard, and the gates were 
barred, 
And the moat was deep. 


“Who is on my side, who?” 
Moonbeams rose in a row: 

He tuned them loud betwixt town and cloud; 
But his voice was low. 


He harped by river and hill; 
And the river forgot to flow, 

And the wind in the grass forgot to pass, 
And the grass to grow. 


For he harped the honey of earth, 
And the hum as the hive grows sweet, 

And that sound leapt thro’ the gates, and crept 
Through the silent street. 


Manikin, maker of dreams, 
He pursed his lips to pipe: 

And song and tune rang under the moon 
Till the spell grew ripe! 


He piped the song of the man; 
And dreamers rose up straight, 

Te drift unbarred by the drowsy guard, 
Aud beyond the gate. 


He piped the song of the maid; 
And she was up and away, 

And fast she ran to follow her man 
Till the break of day. — 


He piped the song of the mother,— 
The cry of her babe for food ; 

And she rose from rest to give it the breast: 
And that was good! 


He piped the song of the child; 
And into its hands and feet 

Came tunes to play of the live-long day : 
And that was sweet! 


He piped the song of youth; 
And the soul of youth had sight 
Of love to be won, and a race to run: 
And that was right! 


He piped the song of age; 
- But that was a far-off song, 
Where the feet made haste and the lips could 
taste> 
And the life was long. 


Manikin, maker of dreams, 
Had piped himself to sleep ; 
The watch was on guard, and the gates were 
barred - 
And the mont was deep! 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





Henry Timrod. 


By Henry Austin. 


WHOSOEVER speaks truly and beautifully 
to his own time speaks to all times. His 
generation may seem to heed not; scarcely 
to hear him. It may supinely incline an ab- 
normally long ear to louder voices with far 
less message and music. It may doubt, flout 
and scout even a Shelley, while it laurels, to 
the amused amazement of its few true crit- 
ics, a Pollock or a Tupper. But Time is the 
ideal editor: Posterity takes care of its own. 

These reflections naturally are suggested 
by a consideration of Henry Timrod, a 
Southern poet who died thirty years ago and 
whose fame, never wide, has been sleeping 
in comparative shadow since the Civil War. 
It cannot be denied that an easily under- 
standable reason for the general deafness 
to this veritable poetic voice did exist in 
what is rather slipshodly styled “‘ the nature 
of things.” 

Timrod, in one sense, was intensely local, 
the most markedly Southern singer our civil- 
ization has produced; and therefore, till the 
passions bred and fostered by our tremen- 
dous political rupture had measurably sub- 
sided or softened into sentiments of which 
generosity became a preponderant element, 
‘it would be straining reason to expect much 
of just appreciation for such a singer outside 
his own impoverished and never especially 
literary Southland. j 
Here and there, however, even twenty-six 
years ago, when a collection of his poems 
was published by a New York house, which 
failed soon after and entangled for years the 
copyright, Northern critics called attention 
to his unusual artistic merits; and some 
Northern poets, Longfellow and Whittier 
particularly, warmly welcomed his work as 
a distinct addition of honor to the pathetical- 
ly small body of real American literature. 
Evidently, too, these early verdicts had con- 
siderable effect; for that collection of his 
works reached a second edition in a few 
months—a thing which does not often hap- 
pen in the case of a new poet, unless all the 
circumstances conspire in his favor. 

Now, a new and eomplete collection of 
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these artistically and historically valuable 
verses having been put forth under the aus- 
pices of prominent Boston publishers, a 
brief exposition of Timrod’s peculiar beauties 
is in order; and the Northern general reader, 
as well as the critic, is ripe for the regarding 
of his work with genial breadth of vision, 
altho Timrod regarded us as Goths, Huns, 
Vandals and unmitigated ruffians, and ap- 
plied to us with lavish hand in some other- 
wise magnificent outbursts of lyric fervor 
these pet names of politics and poetry. 

Such an ode as that to Carolina is a pre- 
cious possession for literature and history, 
just as much as Julia Ward Howe’s “ Battle 
Hymn of the Republic :” 


“The despot treads, thy sacred sands, 
Thy pines give shglter to his bands, 
Thy sons stand by with idle hands, 

Carolina ! 

He breathes at ease thine airs of balm, 

He scorns the lances of thy palm; 

Oh! who shall break thy craven calm, 

Carolina! 

Thy ancient fame is growing dim, 

A spot is on thy garment’s rim; 

Give to the winds thy battle hymn, 

Carolina! 
* * * * * * 

I hear a murmur as of waves 

That grope their way through sunless caves, 

Like bodies struggling in their graves, 

; Carolina! 

And now it deepens; slow and grand 

It swells, as, rolling to the land, 

An ocean broke upon thy strand, 

Carolina! 

Shout! let it reach the startled Huns! 

And roar with all thy festal guns! 

It is the answer of thy sons, 

Carolina! 
ok * a * * * 

From thy dead breast by ruffians trod 

No helpless child shall cry to God; 

All shall be safe beneath thy sod, 

Carolina!” 

This is great martial poetry. Read the 
whole ode in the book and answer whether 
anything in English or Greek battle poetry 
surpasses this in fervor and in form. De 
Musset’s reply to Becker’s ‘“ German Rhine ” 
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may equal it in ardor, but in musical majesty 
how far it sags behind! That imagery of 
the ocean, led up to by the comparison of the 
sunless waves groping through a cavern to 
corpses trying to escape from their grim 
gray shrouds—how vast it is! And, tech- 
nically studied, how the stanzas, with their 
long a and o vowelings, volley in unison with 
the picture and the passion! And that star- 
tling, yet most fitting, adjective, ‘‘ festal,’’ 
given to the guns, what a stroke of genius! 

“A Cry to Arms,” while not so great, be- 
ing pitched to drum-beat rather than cannon- 
roll, calls for quotation: 


“Come, with the weapons at your call— 
With musket, pike, or knife; 
He wields the deadliest blade of all 
Who lightest holds his life. 
The arm that drives its unbought blows 
With all a patriot’s scorn, 
Might brain a tyrant with a rose, 
Or stab him with a thorn.” 


Charleston, his beloved native city, wait- 
ing in the foreshadow of her siege, furnishes 
the motif of another poem in a different 
measure, and through this breathes a spirit 
of calm defiance and prophetic resignation. 
The closing lines of his poem, ‘‘ Ethnogene- 
sis,” which was read at the meeting of the 
first Southern Congress, in Montgomery, 
1861, utter an aspiration, then misdirected, 
but still large and noble, which now it were 
well and wise for us Americans to feel for 
our nation as a whole: 


‘* Not only for the glories which the years 
Shall bring us; not for lands from sea to sea, 
And wealth, and power, and peace, though these 
shall be; 
But for the distant peoples we shall bless, 
And the hushed murmurs of a world’s distress: 
Tor, to give labor to the poor, 
The whole sad planet o’er, 
And save from want and crime the humblest 
door, 
Is.one among the many ends for which 
God makes us great and rich! 
The hour perchance is not yet wholly ripe 
When all shall own it, but the type 
Whereby we shall be known in every land 
Js that vast gulf which lips our Soathern strand, 
And through the cold, untempered ocean pours 
Its genial streams, that far off Arctic shores 
May sometimes catch upon the softened breeze 
Strange tropic warmth and hints of summer 
seas.” 
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The ambition of brotherhood in these clear, 
high lines recalls to classic memory some- 
what of that sublime tribute paid to Rome 
as a civilizer by one of her minor poets: 

“ Haec est in gremium victos quae sola recepit 
Humanumque genus communi nomine fovit 
Matris, non domine ritu, civesque vocavit 
Quos domuit nexuque pio longinqua revinxit. 
Hujus pacificis debemus moribus omnes 

Quod veluti patriis regionibus utitur hospes ; 
Quod sedem mutare licet; quod cernere Thulem 


Lusus et horrendos quondam penetrare re- 
cessus ; 


Quod bibimus passim Rhodanum, potamus Oron- 
tem ; 
Quod cuncti gens una gumus! ” 

This, for the sake of some readers who mhy 
be rusty in their Latin, may be roughly ren- 
dered thus: “She, she it is who alone hath 
gathered the conquered to her bosom and 
hath given the human race an equal name, 
in the manner of a fond mother, not an em- 
press; calling her vassals citizens and bind- 
ing close far countries in a bond of reverent 
love. To her pacific power we owe it that 
the stranger walks at ease as if a native of 
each place he visits; that men may change 
their homes at will; that it is merely pastime 
to explore Thule or any wilderness once full 
of dread; that men may drink as freely the 
waters of the Orontes as the Rhone; that we 
are all one family.” 

To harp on Timrod, however, as a poet of 
war would be a grievous error. He was far 
more a poet of peace, of the home and of the 
altar. The loveliness of life, the loveliness 
of love and of loving, found in him a clear- 
eyed interpreter, a serene lyrist, in sooth, if 
the term seem not to contain a trifle of con- 
tradiction. The intensity of his martial 
moods and modes is happily contrasted by 
the delicate pensiveness and at times an 
equally delicate playfulness in his poems of 
passion and of domestic affection. 

Love-passion in Timrod is vital, but of such 
exquisite purity as to seem almost a vVir- 
ginal emanation. Even when a sensuous 
picture is occasionally presented a dominant 
of ethereality so governs the tone-color as to 
subdue the tropicality of the fancy into a 
kind of dreamy haze of crepuscular. indefi- 
niteness. To the pure all things are pure is 
a maxim which in application literary artists, 
particularly poets, have strained not a little, 
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To the pure pure things are the all seems to 
have been the artistic shibboleth of Timrod 
as of Tennyson. 

Such a creed, perhaps, narrows the range 
of a man’s art, and far be it to affirm that a 
very great artist should refuse to treat any 
theme or phase of life whereto imperative 
artistic ardor may impel. But Timrod did 
not pose to himself as a great artist or as- 
sume such poetic licenses, and the world 
owes its minor prophets and singers a debt 
no less real and abiding than it does to its 
Balzacs and Shakespeares and Byrons. 

It were foolish to say that a poem like 


’ Timrod’s “ Lily Confidante” is as valuable 


ag “Don Juan”; but the world needs, and 
needs plenty, such poems, whereas one “ Don 
Juan” will suffice. One would like to cite 
all of this little masterpiece of Timrod and 
expatiate on the delicious fancifulness of its 
opening stanzas in felicitous foil to the suc- 
ceeding seriousness of its tone; but space, 
from the editorial point of view, limits toa 
quotation of the closing lines of the lily’s 
advice to the lover: 


* As thou talkest at the fireside, 
With the little children by— 
As thou prayest in the darkness, 
When thy God is nigh— 


“With a speech as chaste and gentle, 
And such meanings as become 
Ear of child, or ear of angel, 
Speak, or be thou dumb. 


“ Woo her thus, and she shall give thee 
Of her heart the sinless whole, 
All the girl within her bosom, 
And—her woman’s soul.” 


A poet of the altar! In a wide and also in 
a strait significance Timrod is a religious 
poet. That he died receiving the sacrament 
might have been fairly inferred from a study 
of his works. If ever a poet felt Christianity, 
surely this man did. In almost every one of 
the fifteen well-nigh faultless sonnets he 
composed is the heart-beat of that particu- 
larly God-familiar spirituality which one 
finds only in the Christian religion. 

In other poems, too, this cast of mind is in 
frequent, if not constant, evidence. His atti- 
tude toward all the problems of life, pre- 
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eminently toward grief, is essentially and 
uniquely Christian. One specimen of his 
mastery of the sonnet in soleness of idea and 
technical symmetry must be noted: 


*“* Life ever seems as from its present site 

It aimed to lure us. Mountains of the past 

It melts, with all their crags and caverns vast, 
Into a purple cloud! Across the night 

Which hides what is to be, it shoots a light 

All rosy with the yet unrisen dawn. 

Not the near daisies, but yon distant hight 
Attracts us, lying on this emerald lawn. 

And always, be the landscape what it may— 
Blue, misty hill or sweep of glimmering plain— 
It is the eye’s endeavor still to gain 

The fine, faint limit of the bounding day. 
God, haply, in this mystic mode, would fain 
Hint of a happier home, far, far away!” 


«& 


Of the place of Timrod in our literature 
from a purely literary standpoint remains to 
speak. His range of feeling is deep and high 
—not wide. But it may be soothly said of 
him somewhat in the fashion of his own 
phrase in his sonnet to the Poet: 


“The brightest stars are nearest to the earth, 
And we may track the mighty sun above, 

Even by the shadow of a slender flower. 
Always, O bard, humility is power! 

And thou mayst draw from matters of the hearth 
Truths wide as nations, and deep as love.” 


For there is power in his humility; there is 
vital value in his spiritual suggestions as 
well as genuine artistic value in his music. 
Spontaneous and artless as much of his verse 
at first apprehension seems, within his well- 
chosen limits he is a true artist. Fewer blurs 
of technic will be found in his verse than 
in the same mass of rhymes by the vast ma- 
jority of modern composers. One of his odes, 
sung at the decoration of the graves of the 
Confederate dead in Charleston, is absolute- 
ly flawless—perfect as was the Parthenon; 
and a few of his poems have a haunting 
grace of music and of sentiment matchable 
only in their vein by Heine and Catullus. 
There are no affectations of modulation or 


phrase. Everything glows with sincerity and 
flows like a thing of nature. This quality, 
even whenchiefly given to service of humili- 
ties in theme, is very high art, 


New York City, 


The South Door. 


By Margaret H. Eckerson. 


lt was such a fine, convenient barn, such 
a model in all respects, that Giles Hewiit 
fit his excessive pride in it a perfectly jus- 
lifiable thing, and as he strolled about it this 
sultry July morning, surveying it from all 
points of view, he could not restrain his oft- 
repeated encomiums, “ Admirable! Admira- 
ble! Fine! None better in the country,’ 
then, as he spied Esther, his wife, looking 
for early apples in the orchard below, he 
called in his soft, slow voice, “Come up 
here, Esther.” 

The call troubled her. She had no time to 
spare, as this was a very busy morning, 
crowded with work, and the girls, Ria and 
Ella, were engrossed with preparations for 
a picnic at Point o’Rocks, on the lake, that 
afternoon. As for the barn, how thoroughly 
she knew it, from the shining cow that 
served as a weather vane to the foundations. 
It had been the staple of Giles’ conversation 
for months, and she could not tell how many 
times she had meekly followed in his wake 
to survey its conveniences. 

“ Esther, do you hear me?” The soft voice 
was distinctly peremptory. Giles Hewitt al- 
ways expected his women folks to come at 
his bidding. 

She put down her basket filled with red 
Astrachans and went reluctantly up the hill. 

“T want you to see how well these doors 
work now.” said Giles, leading the way to 
the rear of the building. 

What a grand view these doors framed ! It 
always struck her with a sense of loveliness 
quite inexpressible in words. She drew a 
long sighing breath as she looked on wood 
and meadow, dimpled dells and swelling 
hills, church spires rising whitely from bow- 
ery hamlets and a river winding afar like a 
silvery ribbon. Northward a blue lake glit- 
tered like a jewel in an emerald setting, and 
in the west a circlet of hills vanished deli- 
cately like a dream into the softly tinted sky. 

“ How beautiful !” she said. “It rests me 
just to look. I could sit here and look, just 
look for hours! Oh, Giles, if the house only 


stood here on the hill, and I could only see 
all this from the kitchen door !” 

“The house is in the best place, Esther, 
sheltered from the north winds. I don’t un- 
derstand why you are always saying that.” 

She sighed. “ Yes, I know, but such a 
view is food and rest. Oh, I know you think 
me silly. Yes, I am truly glad you have such 
a big, convenient barn, so many nice labor- 
saving things about it; it must be good to 
have things as you want them;” she began 
to pleat her apron hem nervously. “I was 
thinking that now the barn is finished and 
all the crops so promising and the hay crop 
is so large, that you will be willing to let me 
have the door cut through the south side of 
the kitchen. You know how long I have 
waited to have it done?” 

She looked so wistfully meek, standing 
there with a timid, deprecatory smile on her 
lips. She had never been a self-assertive 
woman—no one knew that better than Giles. 
Nevertheless, he felt annoyed and angered. 
He had not called her up here to discuss her 
whims. 

“ You know,” she went on, “I just want a 
common door with a glass sash, and then I’'4 
like a little stoop running to the end of the 
house. I could do the churning out there, 
and lots of little chores—the kitchen is so 
small and hot—and it won’t cost much. 
Johnson calculated he could do all I wanted 
for forty dollars.” 

“ Johnson !” his tone was distinctly angry. 

“You see, Giles,” she pleated the apron 
over and over, quite flustrated at his percep- 
tible annoyance; “it was when he came 
down to the house one day for a drink of but- 
termilk—and you know what a hand he is to 
joke—he said, ‘This is a sort of unhandy 
kitchen, Mrs. Hewitt; you’d better move up 
to your husband’s barn and have it airier 
and handier.’ Then I told him how I wanted 
a door cut through on the south and we 
talked it over and he figured it up and——’” 

“Good heavens, Esther!” cried Giles, too 
vexed to listen further. “I never knew such 
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a gadfly as you are. You get an idea in your 
head and harp on it eternally. ‘Door! 


-Door! Door!’ You can’t think or talk any- 
* thing else; and now, after all the barn has 


cbst and the necessity for economy, one 
would think you would have some common 
sense. But, you are a Royal!” 

He sneered as if thus branding her signi- 
fied that her people had been extravagant 
and wasteful. Then, noting the quivering 
of her lips and the tears welling beneath her 
iids, he was more angered than ever and 
went on irately: “ For forty years my mother 
used that kitchen and I never heard her com- 
plain, but some women want the world, and 
having that, would cry for the moon. Don’t 
you say door to me again.” 

She turned away without a word and went 
down the hill to the orchard bars. She 
wiped ber eyes before she took up the apples 
and trudged back to the house. The girls 
must not see the tears. 

“Mother is a long time picking apples,” said 
Ella Hewitt, as she frosted a tempting cake 
just baked for the picnic. 

“Probably Pa has called her to tag him 
about the barn,” said Ria, who was deftly 
slicing pink ham for sandwiches. “ That 
barn is the hub of his universe just now— 
has been for six months. He houses his cat- 
tle better than his women folks. Isn’t this 
a fine, light, airy, handy kitchen?” “ Very, 
for a man of his means,” said Ella vexedly. 
“Tm just ashamed of such a gloomy, un- 
handy little pen. See the walls—rough 
boards that it never pays to clean, two mis- 
erable, tiny windows, stuck so high up you 
can’t see out of them, and a cellar trap door 
in the middle that takes up a good quarter of 
the room; no water brought in; and the 
well way down in front of the house; not a 
single convenience to make work handier or 
easier, and poor mother has had to put up 
with it all these years ! why doesn’t Pa have 
that door cut through for her? 

She shrugged her pretty shoulders. “ Say, 
do tell me if this ham is thin enough. 1 
want my sandwiches to be first class.” 

Giles Hewitt was distinctly taciturn at the 
dinner table that noon, and in view of his 
lowering countenance the meal proceeded in 
unpleasant silence. Immediately after din- 
ner he made ready to drive to Hoyt with a 
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load of grain. It was second nature for 
Esther to anxiously wait on him when he 
dressed to go anywhere. She always put 
out his clothes, brushed them, tied his cra- 
vat, saw that he had a clean handkerchief, 


_ but to-day he told her coldly to go about 


her work, he would help himself. Pres- 
ently he came into the kitchen where e 
was washing the dishes to blacken his shoes. 
Phew, how hot it was, and how dark that 
little corner where the cracked square of 
looking glass hung, before which he fumbled 
with his cravat! 

Esther stood at the sink with her back to 
him, and just opposite the trap door was a 
white cross chalked on the rough wall 
boards, marking the spot where she wanted 
the outer door cut. Somehow the sight of 
the innocent mark angered him again. She 
seemed to have chalked it for a purpose, and 
he went out slamming the door childishly. 

Presently the girls came in all in a flutter, 
looking very pretty and dainty in their sim- 
ple lawns and big hats and quite overflowing 
with the pleasurable anticipations of youth. 

“It was a shame, mother, to leave you in 
this hot place to do the dishes alone,” said 
Ria, penitently, ‘‘ but we had to make ready. 
See, the Warmen boys are driving in the 
gate now.” They kissed her and fluttered 
out, and she followed to take a look, a fond, 
proud look after them as they rode away 
with their cavaliers. 

It was almost insufferably hot that after- 
noon; the mercury mounted higher and 
higher in the tube on the stoop, the fowls 
went with drooping wings and gaping 
beaks, the cattle sought grateful shade and 
ruminated in shallow pools, the house dog 
dug a grave behind the currant bushes in 
which he lay panting with lolling tongue, 
vegetation shriveled and wilted, the earth 
was cracked and baked; but by and by 
clouds gathered in the west and gusts of 
wind capriciously swirled the dust and 
caught up sticks and straws in elfin dances. 
An old farmer driving by called to a man 
digging a ditch in a field, “I guess the dry 
spell is broken. A shower is coming up.” 
Then he lashed his wet, jaded team so as 
to distance the storm if possible. 

A gloom almost appalling settled on the 
landscape, the bees flew to their hives, the 








cattle snorted and raced about, frightened 
at the rolling of thunder and the shooting 
of javelins of fire from the jagged clouds. 

There was a going in the tree-tops, a 
strange, distant murmur of millions of rain 
drops advancing with the swiftness of a 
mighty host. 

“TIT wonder if Giles shut the barn door?” 
said Esther, hurying out; then there was a 
thunder-clap that seemed to shake the uni- 
verse to its foundations, and a blinding, 
swirling deluge ! 

It was four o’clock when Giles Hewitt 
jogged homeward. Dixey and Topsy, his 
big black mares, resented being held down 
to a sober gait and tossed their heads and 
snorted as they splashed through puddles. 
The clayey mud caked the wheel-rims, 
streaked the spokes and clung in tenacious 
blobs to the hubs. Everywhere were signs 
of the storm’s havoc, and Giles was con- 
scious of certain ugly misgivings lest the 
new barn, the pride of his heart, might have 
suffered; but no, as he turned a corner he 
saw it silhouetted on its hill, dominating the 
landscape, the shining weather-vane all 
agleam with reflected glories of the west. 

He breathed more freely now and critic- 
ally scanned his neighbor’s fields to see 
what damage had been wrought. 

When he came in sight of his white frame 
house he wondered to see a number of peo- 
ple in the yard. Then he said, “‘ By George, 
if the old elm hasn’t been struck. What a 
shame!” 

Dan Conly, his neighbor, hurried down to 


By H. M. 


MEN of science who have studied the way 
in which consumption is “caught” from a 
person suffering with that disease have no 
doubt that if the victim already infected 
could be taken out of his home, the “ expec- 
tation of life’ for the rest of his family 
would be enormously increased; but the men 
of science make but a small portion of any 
community, and the great majority of peo- 
ple, highly intelligent in other directions, 
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meet him as he turned up the drive. His 
face was ghastly. What on earth ailed the 


man? y 


“I say, Hewitt’—he clasped his hands 
mechanically as he called—“ stop a minute— 
hold on--I want to tell you—God Almighty ! 
man, how can I? The lightning struck— 
Esther’s dead ! Whoa there!” catching the 
reins that fell from Hewitt’s palsied hands 
and leaping to the seat beside him. “ Lean 
on me! There! There! You had to know 
it. God! but it’s rough.” 

Kind neighbors stood aside in silent 
groups as Giles Hewitt tottered into the 
room where Esther lay. 

Oblivious of spectators he fell on his knees 
beside her with an exceeding bitter cry. 

“Hsther! Esther! You are not dead! 
Speak! Look up! You were always good, 
Esther.. You were never unreasonable. You 
SHALL have that door made. You shall, I 
say. Somebody get Johnson.” 

Crazed with shock and anguish he stroked 
her cold hands. ‘Speak to me, Bsther, 
speak to me. Do you want the door?” 

Some of the neighbors left the room weep- 
ing. In the next room Mrs. Conly rocked 
hysterically back and forth. 

“The Lord knows I can’t stand it to see a 
man going on so,” she cried. “It’s just 
awful. I says to Dan, says I, ‘ Break it to 
him gently, Dan, kind o’ lead up to it;’ aad 
there; he’s just gone and right out with it 
and shocked him crazy. Hark! there he 
goes again, talking senseless-like about a 
door. He’s clean out of his mind!” 


Crostsr, N, J. 


Plunkett. 


know very little of the method in which this 
scourge still sweeps off one-seventh of all the 
people who die, destroying more lives than 
all those diseases that are known to be con- 
tagious, or in popular language, “ catch- 
ing.” The Prince of Wales recently invited 
the leading physicians of Great Britain, as 
well as many other men of position and in- 
fluence, to a conference at Marlborough 
House, the avowed object of which was to 
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take steps for The Prevention of Consumption. 
Sir William Broadbent, the highest possible 

{nglish authority, said: “There are from 
this disease 60,000 deaths annually in Eng- 
land and Wales, 40,000 of these are from 
consumption of the lungs, 6,000,from that of 
the intestines and mesenteric glands, 6,500 
from tuberculous meningitis, 5,500 from 
tuberculosis in the bones, ankle, hip, etc. 
The single sad exception to the lessening of 
consumption by sanitary and hygienic meas- 
ures is the fact that it has increased among 
children, who perish by thousands from tabes 
mesenterica—consumption of the bowels—di- 
rectly caused by tuberculous milk. He said 
that 200 “ catch ” the disease every day, but 
that if an attempt were made to-day to place 
all the infected in hospitals, the entire hos- 
pital accommodations of the kingdom would 
not be enough. To bring the subject. nearer 
home, 14,000 people die of this disease in the 
State of New York in a single year—more 
than half of these in the metropolis, in its 
crowded portions, showing the evil effects of 
poor sanitation, but the palace of the mil- 
lionaire is by no means exempt. Should an 
invasion of cholera sweep off half as many 
the whole community would be roused to 
ask, ‘‘ Can nothing be done to check this de- 
vouring monster” ? But consumption takes 
one victim here-after perhaps years of 
feebleness; and another there, who may have 
gone down in a few weeks or months with 
the “ quick ” type. 

Dr. Samuel W. Abbott, secretary of the 
State Board of Health of Massachusetts, 
gives the following as the characteristics of 
this disease: 


I. WITHIN THE Bopy. 


(a) A slow and indefinite period of incubation. 

(b) In the majority of cases it appears as a 
disease of the lungs. 

(c) Selection of the youthful or early adult 
period of life (fifteen to thirty years). 

(d) It exists as a disease of certain other mam- 
mals as well as of man. 

(e) Mode of entrance into the body: (1) by 
the lungs; (2) by the alimentary canal; 
(3) by inoculation through the skin, in 
the foregoing order of frequency. 


II. OUTSIDE THE Bopy. 


The infection leaves the body mainly in sputum 
coughed up from the lungs, but may oc- 
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cur in secretions or excretions from othe 
diseased organs. 

The infectious sputum is. mainly that of the 
lungs, and not that which is simply ‘is- 
charged from the mouth as saliva; nor 
does it usually exist in vomitus. 

The tuberculous sputum specially dangerous is 
dry. 

The tuberculous sputum of inclosed air-spaces 


constitutes a far greater danger than . 


that which remains out-of-doors. 

The great remedy considered by the Prince 
of Wales’s conference was what is known 
as the Open-Air treatment, applied under the 
strict discipline of the sanitarium; and an 
example of its success was given by Dr. 
Moore, of Ireland. He said the Marchioness 
of Zetland called into existence a hospital 
for consumptives to hold 27 patients in 1896. 
Of the 200 patients treated there, 164 have 
been discharged as well. Of these 2 have 
died and the remaining 162 have remained 
well and have gained on an average 7 pounds 
in weight. There were mutual congratula- 
tions on the discovery that consumption 
could be as successfully treated at home as 
on the Riviera or in the Engadine, holding 
out hope to those too poor to take long jour- 
neys. 

The great preventive measures were to be 
(1) The education of the public; (2) inspection 
of cattle; (3) erection in'every large town of 
sanitariums. The Prince confirmed Dr. Vin- 
cent Y. Bowditch’s testimony that “ at Gor- 
bersdorf and Falkenstein consumption has 
lessened in amount among the entire popu- 
lation since the introduction of sanitariums 
there, largely due, it can justly be said, to 
the strict hygienic rules which are used at 
the sanitariums for the disposition of sputa, 
and which are taught to the inhabitants of 
the surrounding villages.” 

A society has been formed to carry out the 
above-named measures, modeled on the one 
that has long existed in Philadelphia, and 
Sir William Broadbent recommended for imi- 
tation the “anti-spitting” notices so con- 
spicuous in our cars. The State Hospital of 
Massachusetts is doing splendid work, and 
the one proposed in the Adirondacks for New 


York should be the bright beacon to point 
the way for every State in the Union, in 


meeting a disease that is now universal. 


PittsFIELD, Mass. 














The War with Spain.* 


Ma‘rERrats for a complete history of our 
war with Spain will not be lacking when the 
historian shall bestir himself to gather and 
sift them. If indeed safety resides in a mul- 
titude of counsel there should be no difficulty 
about arriving at the facts of the war and 
their significance. No war has ever been so 
carefully observed by men as well equipped 
for gathering information, and certainly the 
number and quality of the books written 
about it before the guns had ceased: to 
reverberate are sufficient to prove that keen 
competition and conscientious workmanship 
went along with great daring, bravery and 
cleverness to fulfil the mission of the re- 
porters and correspondents in the field. Mr. 
Goode, the autifor of WuirH Sampson 
‘THROUGH THE WAR, was correspondent for 
the Associated Fress on board the flagship 
“ New York,” a position which gave him ex- 
ceptional advantages for both observation 


and direct official information during the op- - 


erations of the squadron of Rear-Admiral 
Sampson in Cuban waters. 

Mr. Goode writes in an admirable spirit of 
coolness and fairness. We are not impressed, 
as we have been by some other writers 
on the same subject, with a feeling that 
there is an “ax to grind” in the pages of 
his book. He has opinions and does not 
hesitate to give them, and some of them 
doubtless are not the best, but from first to 
last it is clear that he cares more for truth 
than for effect, and prefers plain facts to 
picturesque combinations of half-facts. His 
chapter of 27 pages on “Ante-bellum Mat- 
ters” is an admirable sketch of the “Maine” 
disaster and the march of events up to the 





* With SAMPSON THROUGH THE WaR. By W. 
M. 4. Goode. Being an Account of the Naval 
Operations of the North Atlantic Squadron During 
the Spanish-American War of 1898. With con- 
tributed a by Rear-Admiral Sampson, U. 
S. N., Captain Robley D. Evans, U. 8. N.. Com. 
mander C. C. Tod . S&S. N. New York: uble- 
day & McClure. $2.50. 

N CURA WITH SHAFTER. By John D. Miley, 
Lieutenant-Colonel and Inspector-General U. 8. 
Volunteers, etc. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

THE SPANISH-AMERICAN Wak. The Events of 


the War Described Eye Witnesses. Chi q 
Herbert S. Stone & oe ” Staal 
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actual opening of hostilities with Spain. 
The first gun of the campaign set Mr. 
Goode’s pen going, and he did not rest until 
ithe peace protocol had been signed. His 
book ‘is not a large one, but it is compact. 
Besides his own descriptions, it contains 
chapters by Rear-Admiral Sampson, Captain 
Kvans, of the battleship “ Iowa,’ and Com- 
mander Todd. 

The chapter on ‘“ Reasons for the Victory,” 
by Rear-Admiral Sampson, is an interesting 
explanation of his fleet’s victory over that of 
Admiral Cervera, showing that it was not 
due wholly to the fact that the Spanish 
fleet was outclassed and outnumbered, but 
that the superior seamanship and marks- 
manship of our men must count for a great 
deal in the reckoning. He states that the 
Spanish cruiser “ Oquendo” was hit more 
times than all the ships in his squadron, it 
having received at least siaty-four shots. The 
excessive use of inflammable wood in the con- 
struction of the Spanish ships is also offered 
as a reason for the comparative ease with 
which the victory was gained. The Ameri- 
can shells quickly ignited the wooden parts 
and the Spaniards found it impossible to ex- 
tinguish the flames. But perhaps greatest 
stress is laid upon the fighting spirit of our 
seamen, who had not only been thoroughly 
trained in gunnery but had learned the self- 
reliance and steadiness of purpose so neces- 
sary in action. 

_ The chapter by Captain Evans on “ The 
Battleship in and out of Action” is note- 
worthy for its clear statement of two or 
three important opinions, one especially re- 
garding the use of very heavy guns. This 
well informed and able officer does not share 
the judgment of those who would leave the 
twelve and thirteen inch guns out of our 
ships’ armament, and he gives the best of 
reasons for their retention by showing that 
the heaviest rapid-fire guns are not capable 
of piercing the thick armor of battleships. 
The figbt with Cervera was between battle- 
ships and cruisers. Against the latter the 
rapid-fire guns told with terrible effect; but 
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if the “ Colon,” “ Viscaya,” “‘ Oquendo” and 
“Maria Teresa” had been battleships the 
difference would have been very great. In 
that case the thirteen inch guns would have 
been the controlling factor. 

Our notice of this excellent book must be 
short. We can but call attention to its main 
features. Mr. Goode evidently feels strongly 
in favor of Sampson in the controversy 
which has unfortunately marred the story of 
the Santiago victory; but he does not use 
any violent arguments or resort to person- 
alities. He presents a strong case in behalf 
of the navy as against General Shafter’s 
friends, who claim a willful lack of co-opera- 
tion on Sampson's part. He quotes the fol- 
lowing memorandum to show that Shafter, 
in the council which took place soon after 
the General’s arrival off Santiago, Sampson 
being present, distinctly stated his purpose 
to be an attack upon the forts at the mouth 
of the harbor: 

“ As the conference was drawing to a close, 
General Shafter, with the map of Santiago 
stretched across his knees, speaking impress- 
ively, said to General Garcia: ‘My object, 
General, is to land my troops and occupy these 
forts at the entrance to the harbor, in order 
that the navy boats can lift the mines and let 


their ships get in and attack Cervera’s squad- 
ron.’ ” 


As we all know, General Shafter after 
landing did not attempt to “occupy the 
forts,’ but marched directly upon the city 
of Santiago. 

While this. book cannot be accepted as a 
history of the operations of Sampson’s 
squadron in Cuban waters, it is a valuable 
record of personal observation supplemented 
by a large amount of official and semi-official 
matter of importance to the proper under- 
standing of the Santiago campaign. Some 
good illustrations and a valuable appendix 
add to its usefulness. There should have 
been an index. . 

IN CUBA WITH SHAFTER is a terse and ad- 
mirably luminous sketch of General Shaft- 
er’s campaign in Cuba, written by his staff 
officer, who had exceptional~opportunities 
to get the facts at first hand and directly 
from the chief actors. Colonel Miley’s book 
has the brusque, matter-of-fact style suited 
to official reports rather than to historical 
writing, and its main interest lies in its mat- 





ter. In fact, many official doéitiients ate 
crowded into its pages, and these taken by 
themselves would make it very valuable. 
The reader who desires the shortest road to a 
good understanding of Shafter’s campaign 
will find it in these pages. There is no sur: 
plus description, no discussion of what might 
have occurred under different management; 
but from first line to last the story is 
told with precision and excellent economy of 
words. Many portraits and some good maps 
supplement the text. We call’ especial at- 
tention to this book as one of the best yet 
printed touching our war with Spain. 

THe SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR is a volume 
compiled from newspaper and other reports 
and illustrated from the pictures current 
during the war with Spain—a picturesque 
and readable running account of the land 
and naval operations against our enemies 
in Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines. 





. Two Notable Histories.* 


THESE volumes have more than a passing 
interest. At a time when reform counts for 
so much it may be well to study the history 
of a period like that which Mr. Trevelyan 
has undertaken to explore and which was 
seething with the same abuses and the same 
ferment, political, sociological and economic, 
whieh play so great a part in our modern 
American life. 

In Mr. Trevelyan’s pages Wycliffe stands 


_for mitch more than a religious reformer. He 


represented and in some respects set a-going 
a movement in England which, whatever 
connection it may have had along its muddy 
margins with doubtful and dangerous agita- 
tions, was in its central stream the source of 
the purest, most redeeming and altogether 
wholesome current that has flowed through 
Anglo-Saxon life from that time to this, and 
maintains that character as it moves on still. 

It is a history which connects closely with 
the most modern American life, and is, per- 
haps, all the more striking for presenting the 





*A History oF BRITISH INDIA. By Sir wn: 
liam Wilson Hunter, s .D., 
Mas ta ge of the Royal’ Asiatic Society. 
Vol. I. To the Overthrow of the English in the 
Spice Archipelago. Longmans, Green & Co., 
London, New York and Bombay. 1899. Vol. I. 
8vo, pp. 475. $5.00. 

ENGLAND IN THE AGE oF WYCLIFFE. By George 
Macaulay Trevelyan, Fellow : Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Longmans, Green & Co. 1899. 8vo, 
pp. 880. $4.00. 
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subject in the terms and conditions of a so- 
cial and political order which: lies so far 
away from us as to seem like another world. 
Yet here the whole living problem is; the 
same economic and social hardships; the 
same methods of meeting them, the unions, 
the strikes, the boycotts; the municipal cor- 
ruption, the political abuses and red-handed 
violence flaming up beyond anything we 
have known, but not beyond what we fear 
as the last resort of a long-suffering and 
much abused people. 

The power and value of this volume is that 
it presents the “ Age of Wycliffe” in this 
broad, somewhat vague and comprehensive 
aspect in which it has so many points of in- 
terest for us. For that age, like our own, 
was transitional. It stood between the old 
medievalism and the life of the coming 
young and modern world. It was a period 
of storm and stress. Old institutions which 
worked well once did so no longer. Methods 
which once carried in them reform for the 
present and hope for the future survived 
now only in the abuses they perpetuated. 
Industrial relations and occupations which 
at an earlier time yielded a normal support 
to the peasantry now plunged them in mis- 
ery, while beneath all seethed the deep dis- 
content which we have learned to recognize 
as the sure sign that the times were ripe 
for steps upward in the social, political, re- 
ligious and intellectual condition of the peo- 
ple. 

Some little glimpse, mostly misleading, we 
have of this movement in Shakespeare, who, 
however, cared more to preserve the splen- 
did outline of the one heroic moment in the 
life of young Richard II than to interpret 
Watt Tyler, or in Henry VI to give any 
adequate interpretation of Jack Cade and 
his insurrection. 

The serious histories of the period are 
mostly notable for their defects. Some of 
them adhere too closely to the lines of relig- 
ious development to give any just concep- 
tion of the economic, political and social en- 
vironment. Some of them are too much ab- 
sorbed in the economics, politics and sociol- 
ogy of the period to disclose the deeper ideal 
ferment that was operating in the better 
class of men, and generally stimulating the 
better elements and impulses in all men. 


__4# 8 revolution it could only have led to anarchy. 
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Mr. Trevelyan takes up the period in a 
broad, comprehensive and appreciative way. 
Nothing of importance is neglected or 
thrown out of its relations and proportions 
to everything else. The sympathies of the 
historian are where they should be, with the 
people on the one hand and with the great 
movement for intellectual, political, relig- 
ious and economic progress to which Eng- 
land and the world owe so much on the 
other. | 

With the exception of the closing Chapter 
IX, which is a luminous glimpse of the later 
Lollard history, the volume may be said to 
cover very exactly the John of, Gaunt pe- 
riod, from the last clouded years of the 
great Edward III, through Richard II, to 
the establishment of his son, the Lancas- 
trian Bolingbroke, ase Henry IV. John of 
Gaunt is the one life that spans the period 


‘and the one actor on the stage whose pres- 


ence never ceases to be felt, for good or evil, 
mostly evil, in Mr. Trevelyan’s stern inter- 
pretation. Wycliffe comes in, not for bio- 
graphical portraiture, but as the moving 
spirit of the age in whom are summed up 
the motives, impulses, ideas and convictions 
which -operated on and in the vanward line 
of progress. The Great Rising of 1380 
stands for the very center of the book and 
is splendidly interpreted as to its catises, 
origin, motives, character and what it led 
to. As to its connection with the Lollards, 
the religious side of the history, Mr. Trevel- 
yan holds neither with those who deny the 
connection nor with those who, for motives 
of their own, exaggerate it. That the two 
movements touched along their margin, he 
concedes, and sometimes even more deeply. 
But Lollardry stands forth in these pages a 
clear, distinct and rational movement which 
served England well. as a preparation for 
the coming Reformation and in more ways 
than a few. 

The whole volume is a model of the best 
appreciation and competent treatment of a 
complex, difficult, much abused and misun- 
derstood period. As an example of Mr. Tre- 
velyan’s style and method we quote one 
passage (p. 255): 
~ “© No one can be sorry that the rising was put 
down. Tho as a protest it was perhaps useful, 
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On the other hand, it would be rash to regret 
that it took place. It was a sign of national en- 
ergy, it was a sign of independence and self- 
respect in the medieval peasants, from whom 
three-quarters of our race, of all classes and in 
every continent, are descended. This independ- 
ent spirit was not lacking in France in the four- 
teenth century, but it died out by the end of the 
Hundred Years’ War; stupid resignation then 
took hold of burghers and peasantry alike from 
the days when Machiavelli observed their tor- 
por down to the eve of the Revolution. The 
ancien régime was permitted to grow up. But 
in England there has been a continuous spirit 
of resistance and independence, so that wherever 
our countrymen or kinsmen have gone they have 
taken with them the undying tradition of the 
best and surest freedom, which slowly broadens 
down from precedent to precedent.” 

Sir William Hunter’s volume is no less op- 
portune. It comes at a time when we are 
entering on the same kind of dominion 
which he proposes to write of, among the 
same races which England had to deal with, 
and in the very Asiatic island groups where 
their experience cost them so dear. 

This first volume, tho it may not equal in 
the range and importance of its topics those 
which are expected to follow it, comes 
home more closely to American readers at 
the moment, as it has to deal with the foun- 
dations of European influence and govern- 
ment in the Far East and furnishes the very 
precedents which are just now of the high- 
est value to us. 

This relation of the subject does not 
escape Sir William himself. He closes the 
Introduction to the volume with these hope- 
ful and memorable words: 


“ America starts on her career of Asiatic rule 
with an amplitude of resources and with a sense 
of moral responsibility which no previous State 
of Christendom brought to the work. Each 
Western nation has stamped on its Eastern his- 
tory the European ethics of the age when its 
supremacy was won. In the splendid and diffi- 
cult task which lies before our American kins- 
men they will be trammeled by no Portuguese 
Inquisition of the sixteenth century, nor by the 
slave colonization of Holland in the seventeenth, 
nor by that cynical rule for the gain of the rul- 
ers which for a time darkened the British acqui- 
sition of India in the eighteenth. The United 
States, in the government of their dependencies, 
will represent the political conscience of the 
nineteenth century. I hail their advent in the 
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Kast as a new power for good, not alone for the 
island races who come under their care, but also 
in that great settlement of European spheres of 
influence in Asia which, if we could see aright, 
forms a world problem of our day.” 


These are significant words to come from 
the man who must be considered better 
qualified to speak on such a point than any 
other now living. Especially striking is his 
assertion that “‘the United States in the 
government of their dependencies will rep- 
resent the political conscience of the nine- 
teenth century;” and, as we may add, be 
judged by the political conscience of the 
nineteenth century. 

Sir William is the author of no less than 
fifteen distinct works on India, one of which 
is now in the twenty-second edition and sev- 
eral others in the seventh. His “ Imperial 
Gazetteer of India” is a great work in four- 
teen volumes, ard his “ Statistical Account 
of Bengal and Assam ”’ a similar production 
in twenty-two. Like many of the great men 
who have acted in India, he is a product of 
the Indian Civil Service, trained in that 
school, and by that training brought into 
close connection with every part of India 
and. every phase of its life. In preparing 
the “Imperial Gazetteer” and “ Statistical 
Account” he had to visit the whole Indian 
continent from the Himalayas to Cape Com- 
orin personally. 

The work which is now begun in this first 
volume was projected many years ago. The 
main part of the materials and manuscripts 
for it, representing twenty-three years of 
work in their collection, were lost on the 
way home in the wreck of the “ Nepal,” and 
have had to be replaced by a new series of 
collections. The plan of the whole has been 
somewhat abridged and the whole has been 
ripened in a new recast and reconsideration, 
from which it would seem to have profited 
much. 

It opens with a fresh account of the clos- 
ing of the old trade paths to India by Syria 
and Egypt, and the renewal of the struggle 
between Islam and Christianity to the In- 
dian seas into which European enterprise at 
last found its way to outflank its old enemy. 

Following these luminous chapters we 
have others on the Portuguese, English and 
Dutch attempts, with the struggles between 

















them that ensued. The chapter on the early 
enterprise of Portugal is a sad but splendid 
recognition of what she was and of the 
blight which Spain laid on her. 

The Dutch history is full and fair, tho in 
the extended account of the Amboyne trag- 
edy which drove England from the Spice Is- 
lands, leaving them to Holland, we have one 
of the darkest and bitterest pages in the 
relation of two peoples whose worst blot is 
that they have rot stood together in the his- 
tory of Europe and made a far different 
world of it from what it now is. 

The present volume is only an introductory 
sketch of the fuller exposition which is to 
follow. The great outlines of the history 
stand out in it, however, all the more clear- 
ly, as, for example, the elements of cruelty 
and folly which led to the Portuguese down- 
fall in India. These newcomers set up there 
among the Nestorian Christian inhabitants, 
who for centuries had formd a recognized 
caste, the Dominican Inquisition, impris- 
oned, burned and otherwise racked those de- 
scendants of an ancient Christian Church 
as they did the Protestants in Europe. 

The study of the Dutch methods and pol- 
icy has more in it which bears on-the Amer- 
ican problem, as, for example, the remark 
as to the great Dutch Governor Coen: 

“He anticipated the conclusion which some 
of the European nations are only now reaching 
after long and cruel experience, that agricul- 
tural emigrants from the temperate zone perish 
in the tropics. The lands of the equator can 
only be tilled by equatorial races.” 

This is also the burden of Mr. Kidd’s mes- 
sage. Sir William Hunter does not fail, 
however, to point out that the conclusion 
Which the Dutch drew from it, that they 
must crowd the land with slaves, tho it led 
to immediate and unexampled prosperity 
for a time, soon developed the calamities 
and abuses which proved the ruin of Dutch 
colonization in Asia. 





GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TEs- 
TAMENT. THE CANON. By William Henry 
Green, D.D., LL.D. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $1.50.) This volume, by the 
venerable Professor of Old Testament Lit- 
erature at Princeton University, is devoted 
wholly to the Canon of Scripture. Professor 
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Green’s utter opposition to even the more 
moderate conclusions of the Higher Criti- 
cism is well known, and he yields nothing 
that might admit any error, historical or 
ethical, in any genuine book of the Bible. 
His attitude appears in his argument from 
internal evidence for rejecting the Apocry- 
pha: 

“A book which contains what is false in fact 
or erroneous in doctrine, or which is unworthy 
of God, cannot have been inspired by him.” 
Thus Tobit, in its account of the seven angels 
who present the prayers of the saints, “ con- 
flicts with the mediatorial office” of Christ, 
and is therefore uncanonical and “has no 
support elsewhere in Scripture.” This is a 
dangerous teaching. We are distinctly told 
in the Revelation of an angel conveying the 
prayers of the saints to the presence of God 
(8:3; ef. 5:8). The reader will find as clear 
a presentation as exists of the most con- 
servative doctrine of the Canon, but the 
treatment of such books as Ecclesiastes, 
Daniel and Esther is far from critical or 
satisfactory. 





Literary Notes. 


JEREMIAH CURTIN, who translated “Quo 
Vadis,” is said to have made about $25,000 as 
the result of his work. 


....Freifriulein Ulrike von  Levetzow 
Goethe’s “ last love,” whom he celebrated in his 
“ Marienhbader Hlegie,” still lives at the age of 
95. 

...-Mr. John Lane is the American agent 
for Lady Randolph Churchill’s new guinea 
quarterly, the Anglo-Savon, which will appear 
in June. 

....A memorial for the late William Black 
is planned by his friends and a fund for this 
purpose has been started in the hope that £2,000 
may eventually be secured. 

....M. Edouard Rod’s “Pastor Naudie’s 
Young Wife”—as the title has been “ Eng- 
lished ’—has been translated from the French 
by Bradley Gilman, and is published by Little, 
Brown & Company, of Boston. 

....The Royal Literary Fund of London dis- 
tributed last year $9,525 among twenty-seven 
writers who had fallen upon evil days. They 
were historians, biographers, novelists—but of 
poets there were only three. 


....910,500 is a large price to pay for a 
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single volume. Mr. Pickering, an English pub- 
lisher, recently paid that sum for Caxton’s 
translation of “A Boke of the Hoole Life of 
. Jasen ” from the French, published about 1477. 


....DThe New York Times is still making 
good its claim of giving “all the news that’s fit 
to print,” and for one cent, too. An editorial, 
a short time since, announced that the circu- 
lation of 7'he Times had quadrupled, and that 
the management considered a success the experi- 
ment of the reduced price. 
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The Ruler of New York. 


EVEN if the Mazet Committee should close 
its investigation to-morrow, it would still 
have performed a great service for the peo- 
ple of New York, for on the very threshold 
of its inquiry it has shown them what man- 
ner of man their ruler is and laid bare the 
methods of boss government. When we 
speak of the committee we include Mr. 
Moss, to whom indeed should be given the 
chief credit for this-work. It ig he who has 
skilfully and patiently drawn from Richard 
Croker those coarse boasts and significant 
admissions which have set before everybody 
a faithful picture of this sordid and illiter- 
ate brigand of politics who has billeted him- 
self with his band of equally coarse and 
vulgar retainers upon the second city of the 
civilized world. The intelligent residents of 
New York already knew that Croker was 
their ruler, but he had never-been required 
or had never consented to define and defend 
his theories of government on the witness 
stand. There had been lacking in their con- 
ception of him and in their ideas about his 
ways that distinctness and fidelity which 
could be imparted only by his utterances 
and his manner under the searching ques- 
tions of a cool and well-informed cross-ex- 
aminer. These have now been supplied. 
Are there some who have been disagreeably 
surprised? Had any one been misled by 
such an idealized picture of an American 
municipal boss as may be found in Mr. Paul 
Ford’s novel? The portrait from life must 
have dispelled all illusions. 

In the course of: the examination reference 
was frequently made by both the witness 
and his questioner to his “system” of gov- 
ernment. What is it? The testimony of 
Croker himself, of his son, and of the two 
judges, with Croker’s refusal to answer 
many pertinent inquiries, shows plainly the 
character of it with respect to the transac- 
tions disclosed, and warrants an inference 
as to the working of it wherever the power 
of municipal government in New York 
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touches private industry or may compel the 
payment of secret taxes for the protection 
of what is unlawful. In describing the ap- 
plication of his system to the bench, the 
boss invited the inference that it is applied 
generally, wherever it can be made to yield 
a profit to ‘‘ the business” of those who de- 
vised and control it. In the case of the 
judges the method was clearly shown—the 
nomination (preceded by a great contribu- 
tion), the required subservience of the nom- 
inee in the matter of appointments and or- 
ders, and the convergence of the streams of 
profit, derived from the judicial sales, in the 
coffer of the firm from which the boss, an 
equal partner, draws a part of his annual in- 
come. There was no attempt to conceal the 
working of “the system” here; but if it be 
legitimate and honorable, in the opinion of a 
ruler whose moral sense is so blunted and 
callous, to use the courts in this way, it is 
fair to assume that very few of the other 
fields of possible profit, affected by the 
power of so absolute a ruler, have not been 
exploited. 

The history of the son’s introduction into 
business; the high estimate of the money 
value of the young nephew's persuasive 
legal arguments before officers whose deci- 
sions may promote or injure the interests of 
business men; the boss’s angry refusals 
to answer questions about the actual cost of 
his large investments in heavily capitalized 
corporations highly sensitive to the friendly 
or hostile touch of his own government; his 
replies to the questions about his purchase 
or sale of the fluctuating shares of corpoza- 
tions which his government: has attacked or 
assisted—all this evidence supports the as- 
sumption that “the system” is inactive in 
scarcely any department of municipal indus- 
try which it can reach. Croker did not 
seem to realize at first how suggestive would 
be his frank defense of the assault upon 
the independence and integrity of the bench, 
together with the admissions concerning 
his son’s interest in the fire-proofing corpor-_ 
ation, He did not perceive. then that they 
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established the principle of his “ system,” 
but the fact dawned upon his mind after- 
ward and constrained him to withhold an- 
swers to a host of questions designed to 
show how widely that principle had been 
respected and sustained by himself and his 
associates. 

It was one of Oroker’s predecessors who 
insolently asked the people of New York, 
“ What are you going to do about it?” Cro- 
ker’s testimony and his manner on the wit- 
ness stand virtually ask the same question. 
It is one that will appeal to the residents of 
this great city with increased force in the 
near future, after Mr. Moss shall have com- 
pleted the inquiry now only just begun; for 
there are witnesses to come who will fill 
some of the gaps in Croker’s story and add 
weight to the indictment of his ‘“ system.” 
There will be near at hand no opportunity to 
protest at the polls against government by 
blackmail. But the honest and intelligent 
citizens of New York can at least treasure 
up for the day of action their righteous re- 
sentment against those who deprived them 
of good government and insured the success 
and domination of Croker by preventing the 
election of Seth Low. They can at least de- 
termine to punish politically, whenever the 
opportunity shall come, the men who are re- 
sponsible for that deplorable division which 
gave victory to the corrupt and the igno- 
rant. And they can preserve a determina- 
tion to strike down this infamous and 
brutal system of misgovernment at the next 
opening of the polls for a general municipal 
election. 





Mr. Carnegie’s Impeachment. 


Next to the pleasure of having people 
agree with us is that of having them tell 
our readers how they differ from us. We 
are quite willing that Mr. Carnegie should 
vigorously attack our position, and that of 
the overwhelming majority of our people, 
on the subject of the retention of the Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

The difference between us is by no means 
so great as Mr. Carnegie imagines. He 
wants the people of the Philippines to have 
liberty and good government; so do we. He 
imagines that we propose to make them a 
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sort of satrapy and rule them under a mili- 
tary and autocratic system; we imagine no 
such thing. He, we judge, regards the prom- 
ises made to the people in the proclamation 
of our Commissioners as mere wordy froth; 
we accept it as the genuine purpose of our 
Government and people. 

Our readers know that from the very first 
we have insisted on nothing so constantly 
as that wherever our flag floats the people 
shall have self-government, whether in 
Hawaii, Porto Rico or the Philippines. We 
say self-government, which does not neces- 
sarily mean national independence. We be- 
lieve that there are no people so low that 
local self-government is not better for them 
than government by outsiders. It is better 
for a tribe of Indians, for Cubans, for Porto 
Ricans, for Venezuelans, for Mexicans, for 
Russians, for Frenchmen, for Englishmen, 
for the people of the Philippines. But, we 
say, this means home rule, not always inde- 
pendence. We believe that independence is 
impossible for the Philippines, but not self- 
government. 

We are told that the Philippine people 
want independence. How does Mr.” Car- 
negie know that? He only knows that one 
tribe just now wants it, a tribe that has 
been deceived and misled by a military 
despotism led by Aguinaldo, a man who 
only a year or two ago was glad to take a 
bribe from Spain to betray the cause for 
Which he was fighting, and whom we might 
buy with gold if we chose. We put no faith 
in his fair words. We know he has deceived 
his followers by lies, and has bidden them 
rise in Manila and murder all the foreign- 
ers. If it were not the part of duty for us 
to save the people from Spanish or other for- 
eign oppression, it would now be our duty to 
save them from that of Aguinaldo. Our 
Yommissioners, presided over by such a 
man as President Schurman, tell us that the 
proclamation of our Government, which is 
worthy and noble in its tone, is being ac- 
cepted by the people; and we believe them. 

But Mr. Carnegie asks this his most im- 
pressive question: “How can one people 
give liberty to another unless it gives it the 
right to choose its own future?” The an- 
swer is close at hand. Did not the United 
States give liberty to the people of Louisi- 
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ana, over whom, in considerable numbers, 
our Government took control, without their 
consent, when we purchased it from 
France? Did it not give liberty to the large 
and old Spanish communities of California 
and Néw Mexico, whom it took against 
their consent; and are they not glad we did 
so? After the Civil War did not the United 
States, under President Hayes, give liberty 
and full self-government to a dozen States 
to which it had refused “ the right to choose 
their own future?” Our history blazes 
with such instances, All our territory ex- 
cept a narrow Atlantic fringe from Maine 
to Delaware gives the answer to the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Carnegie says that “ we are making 
the people of Cuba our friends, because we 
have promised them what they have long 
fought for, independence.” They are not a 
bit more our friends than are the people of 
Porto Rico, to whom we do not give inde- 
pendence, but to whom we shall give liberty 
and self-government just as soon as Con- 
gress can frame the law. 

“We have had a campaign of two months,” 
says Mr. Carnegie. True, only two months; 
that is not much in the processes of history. 
It took longer than that to convince our 
Southern States that they really wanted to 
be one country with the Northern States; 
it took all the time from Buchanan’s ad- 
ministration to Hayes’s. And yet, after two 
months, Mr. Carnegie says that “ THe INDE- 
PENDENT’s policy has failed.” What, in two 
months? He says that THE INDEPENDENT 
“now knows that what the Filipinos want 
is independence.” Aguinaldo says they do; 
Lala says they do not. We appeal from the 
few thousands of Aguinaldo’s followers 
near Manila, drunk and crazy with his lies 
and threats, to the millions of the Phil- 
ippines, when they have had a little time to 
make up their minds what they want. We 
have no doubt what they will want, as we 
never had any doubt what Louisiana or Cal- 
ifornia or South Carolina would want. 

Mr. Carnegie concludes by asking us a 
series of questions. He wants to know if 
we propose to give the Filipinos education 
which “ will be fatal to the rule of a supe- 
rior race?” But we do not propose to rule 
them, but to give them home rule. He asks 
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if the development of the Filipinos will not 
proceed “ faster and more surely if they are 
allowed to govern their own tropical land.” 
Certainly; that is our contention. He asks, 
“What does history teach as to the influ- 
ence of a superior upon an inferior race in 
the tropics?’ We do not claim that our 
race is superior, only that it has had better 
chances. But we point to India as the an- 
swer to his question. 

Now, if we prove wrong in our assumption 
that our Commissioners have promised the 
people of the Philippines no more than they 
will give, a real self-government and liberty, 
if we shall make these islands a satrapy and 
exploit them for our advantage. not that of 
the people, then we will confess that Mr. 
Carnegie was right; for we should rather 
let the Philippines seethe for a century in 
the murderous conflicts of their rebellions 
and revolutions which may all run along 
the road of final liberty, than have them de- 
nied liberty by the nation whose first 
thought was to deliver them, but which had 
proved afterward traitorous to the doctrines 
of its own Declaration of Independence. 





Marriage Reform in Porto Rico. 


GENERAL HENRY, as Military Governor of 
Porto Rico, is invested with such ample 
power that he is not only Governor-General, 
but Legislature. With a stroke of his pen he 
can cut out a chapter of the civil, commer- 
cial or criminal code and insert a new one. 
But he is using this great power with such 
wisdom that the Porto Ricans are reaping 
untold. benefits. One of his latest orders, 
which it is no secret tu say was proposed 
and prepared by the United States Commis- 
sioner, Dr. Carroll, at General Henry’s re- 
quest, revolutionizes the subject of civil 
marriage. 

Perhaps no more serious evil has existed 
in Porto Rico than the disregard of mar- 
riage. More than half of the couples are 
living in concubinage. More than half the 
children are born out of wedlock. As the 
people, all Catholics, could be married, under 
the Spanish law, only ecclesiastically, any 
change of law was a delicate task; but af- 
ter full consultation the new order was ap- 
proved by the Secretary of State, himself a 
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devout Catholic, who was in consultation, 
we doubt not, with the chief ecclesiastical 
authorities. 

By Article 42 of the civil code only those 
persons who were non-Catholics could take 
advantage of the law of civil marriage. If 
a Catholic wished to be married civilly for 
any reason, he could not do so until he ab- 
jured the faith. This was the interpretation 
which the municipal judges very generally 
gave the article. This article has now been 
reformed so that any person is at perfect 
liberty, so far as the law is concerned, to 
choose whether he will be married by the 
ecclesiastical or the civil rite. The eccle- 
siastical section is amended so that ministers 
of all faiths who have the necessary faculty 
from their denominations may perform the 
ecclesiastical ceremony according to the rites 
of their own particular religion. 

But the important feature of the reform 
has to do with civil marriage. This is made 
entirely free from all cost whatever. It 
may he performed by the municipal judges, 
so that in every municipal district there will 
be two or more persons authorized to per- 
form the civil rite. Under the new order the 
long and vexatious delays have been done 
away with, so that it is possible for applica- 
tion to be made to-day and the marriage to 
be performed the next day, or even the same 
day, if conditions are fulfilled. These are 
very much simplified. Hitherto it was nec- 
essary for all persons, of whatever age, to 
present documents indicating the consent of 
their parents; also documents indicating the 
advice and counsel of their grandparents, 
also a baptismal certificate and various other 
documents, including the bans, which had 
to be published for a period of fifteen days. 
Civil marriage, therefore, apart from the re- 
strictions of the civil code, was made a very 
difficult thing. A collection of documents 
called an expediente, had to be made before 
any such marriage could be performed. It 

is stated that one of these documents on ex- 
amination was found to cansist of twenty- 
two foolscap pages with fourteen separate 
documents, all of which had to be legally 
verified. This particular expediente included 
not only the documents to which we have 
referred, but also a second application of the 
parties to be married, stating that at the end 
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of the fifteen-day period they were still of 
the same mind and desired to be married; 
that is, they had not repented. 

It is easy to understand why there have 
been very few civil marriages. Of course, 
the great majority of the people are Catho- 
lics and would naturally turn to the Church 
for this ceremony. But it is to be remem- 
bered that not a few of the men are in revolt 
from the Church for various reasons. Some 
are Freemasons, and are therefore excom- 
municated; some are free-thinkers, and are 
therefore outside the pale of the Church; not 
a few are unwilling to make confession, 
which has been a requisite to the sacrament 
of marriage; and large numbers of the 
poorer people have complained that. they 
have been unable to pay the fees demanded 
by the priests. There is a great deal of testi- 
mony to the effect that these fees were oner- 
ous, particularly where marriage took place 
in the evening, which social customs re- 
quired. One case is given of the marriage 
recently of a lieutenant of volunteers to a 
native girl. The priest demanded as a fee 
for the ceremony one hundred dollars, and 
finally consented, after much haggling, to 
take sixty-five dollars. As a matter of fact, 
one of the reasons most frequently alleged 
for living together without marriage is that 
they could not afford to pay the fees. 

By the reform which General Henry has 
inaugurated it will now be possible for any 
of these persons to be married. Of course 
the Catholics who take advantage of this 
new law may be excommunicated by over- 
zealous priests. That is a hazard which they 
will have to take, and in most instances 
probably will be willing to take. At any 
rate the path to civil marriage is cleared of 
all possible obstructions and probably this 
very fact will stimulate the representatives 
of the Church to make ecclesiastical mar- 
riage much easier. Of course one of the dif- 
ficulties, that of relationship of the contract- 
tng parties within the fourth degree, is not 
removed. That is a real difficulty, because 
as there is little migration between the mu- 
nicipal districts of the island the people of 
the smaller communities nearly all come, in 
course of time, to be related. The new law 
does not remove the prohibition of the mar- 
riage of cousins, but as many in that rela- 
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tion have been married hitherto by obtain- 
ing an_ ecclesiastical dispensation that 
method will still be open. 

It is undoubtedly a great moral reproach to 
Porto Rico that a majority of those living 
together should be living in concubin- 
age and that a majority of the births 
should be _ illegitimate. The Governor- 
General has adopted the best means 
within his power of opening a way of 
escape from such a reproach, and there is 
little doubt that the results will be such as 
entirely to justify the exercise of his power 
in the issuing of the new decree. 





A Lesson from the Transvaal. 


PRESIDENT KRUGER and his Boers seem 
to be in danger of losing not merely their 
predominance but their independence. They 
thought they had a section of the world that 
they could run just as they pleased. They 
dominated the native tribes, they enslaved 
them, they beat them, oppressed them, to 
suit their own sweet will. With the success 
in treating the natives in that way came the 
belief that they could treat everybody else, 
who was not of the privileged class, in the 
same style, and foreigners found themselves 
under serious disabilities in any efforts that 
they put forth for trade or development of 
the country. 

With the discovery of the gold fields and 
the opening of mining operations there came 
a rush of foreigners, chiefly English, into 
this well guarded preserve. For their money 
the Boers had plenty of use; for their ideas 
none at all. They proposed to keep up a 
close corporation style and imagined that 
the proper way to do it was by the severest 
kind of repression. They. made laws by 
which it was practically impossible for an 
Englishman to become a citizen of the Trans- 
vaal or have the slightest voice in the con- 
duct of the communities, municipal or other. 
He was not merely an outlander but almost 
an outcast, and the Boers seemed to think 
that they could treat him as they treated the 
blacks. The ill-conducted effort of England 
to protect its own people and its own inter- 
ests, resulting in the disaster at Majuba 
Hill, apparently convinced the Boers that 
they were invincible. Then not long ago 
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came the Jameson raid, another protest 
against the outrageous tyranny at Pretoria. 
There again the Transvaal, dealing with an 
honest government, found itself in the as- 
cendant, and since then it has grown even 
more overbearing than before. 

The Boers undoubtedly feel that everything 
they have is at stake. Supposing they should 
give the suffrage to this overwhelming mass 
of Englishmen, the almost inevitable re- 
sult would be the complete swamping of the 
Boer element; and the Transvaal, so far 
from being a Boer Republic, would become 
inevitably, if not directly English, still prac- 
tically under English control, and the right 
to suppress every non-Boer would disappear. 
Thus on the one hand it may be regarded as 
a fight for Boer nationality; so far we can 
to a degree sympathize with it. On the other 
hand it is a fight for the continuance of me- 
dievalism; there our sympathy stops. Had 
the Boers the good sense to identify them- 
selves with progress, freedom of thought and 
action, good government, just dealings, first 
with the blacks and then with foreigners 
who come in, there would have been no ques- 
tion of a strong support against the over- 
whelming influence of English rule. They 
chose to be reactionary. The reactionary 
element must in the long run go down. Its 
tall will occasion few tears. 

Is there not a lesson here for some in our 
own country, who are seeking to disfran- 
chise and crush out the very element on 
which they must rely for the development 
of their territory? ‘There is a Nemesis in 
history, and those who use repression shall 
perish by repression. The wholesale sup- 
pression of the colored vote in our Southern 
States is of the same general type as the 
suppression first of the black and then of the 
white with it in the Transvaal. The fate 
that is impending, and that must come sooner 
or later to President Kruger and his Boer 
council, may well be considered by those who 
are seeking to follow their methods in the 
South, and to suppress by force everything 
that they think dangerous to their own su- 
premacy. 





Tur Gold Democrats who did not vote with 
their party in 1896 would like to see silver 
excluded from the next platform. Some 
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other Democrats who remained in the party 
without giving hearty approval to the silver 
doctrine foresee that the retention of that 
doctrine will insure defeat. They are will- 
ing to assist in any movement for building 
the coming platform on new lines. The pur- 
pose of those who desire to preserve some 
hope of success for the party in 1900 has 
been to substitute for silver a denunciation 
of trusts. This has been disclosed in vari- 
ous ways, and especially in the address of 
Mr. Van Wyck at the ten-dollar Jeffersonian 
dinner in New York, altho he gave the first 
place to tariff reform and opened the door 
for the admission of municipal ownership 
of public utilities. On the other hand, Mr. 
Bryan opposes this attempt to lay aside sil- 
ver. He knows, of course, that he would 
be laid aside with it. He desires to be the 
party’s candidate again. As his friends 
control the organization and he has not lost 
his popularity with a majority of those who 
voted for him in 1896, it is not probable that 
those Democrats who want to get rid of the 
silver issue will accomplish anything. Bry- 
an’s policy was shown in his speech at the 
one-dollar Jeffersonian dinner. He attacks 
the seceding Gold Democrats, argues that 
the old silver platform ought to be retained, 
asserts that it will be, opposes the retire- 
ment of the greenbacks and denounces the 
policy of the present Government in the 
Philippines upon the bold and false assump- 
tion that it requires the establishment there 
of a despotism. ,He coolly appropriates his 
foes’ denunciation of trusts, but tells them 
it does net go far enough. His platform, he 
says, attacks not only the industrial trusts 
but also what he calls the worst trust of all 
—the “money trust.” This seems quite ac- 
ceptable to the Bryanite rank and file, and 
the revival of Bryan’s popularity is much 
more noticeable than any evidence that his 
opponents are making progress. 





Dr. Storrs, in his fine presentation this 
week of “ The Future of the Protestant Pul- 
pit,” gives more space to the reasons why it 
has lost its once commanding position than 
to the demonstration that its influence can- 
not fail to be permanent. Former'y the pul- 
pit received reverence and obedience, now it 
has to contend for its influence with other 
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voices addressed to the public which theft 
did not speak. As Dr. Storrs so well shows, 
its subject is of such supreme importance 
that men speaking its message with intelli- 
gence and conviction will never cease to be 
heard. Nor are ministers listened to only 
when they speak from the pulpit. It is a 
matter of common observation that in any 
miscellaneous assemblage which brings to- 
gether the representatives of all professions, 
the members of no other profession are 
more in demand as public speakers, partly 
because no others are so much in practice, 
and partly because none are more honored 
for their character and ability. Dr. Storrs 
is himself a shining example of this. But 
the old-fashioned eloquence is now out of 
style. We want from any public speaker 
solid common sense rather than oratory;: 
and that tells in favor of this generation. 
The true principle was unconsciously laid 
down by the man who stepped to the front 
of the platform to make an announcement. 
and was met with the cry of “Speech, 
speech !” and who answered, “I can’t make: 
a speech; I only want to say something.” 





T'HE country ought to watch carefully, and 
is watching with some care, the trial on 
prosecution by the United States Govern- 
ment of the murderers of the postmaster at 
Lake City, S. C., with his wife and children. 
There never was a more atrocious and inex- 
cusable case of lynching. The postmaster 
had but two faults, that he was not white 
and that he would not resign. Some white 
ruffians, who were scandalized that a col- 
ored man should hold an office, came at 
night, set fire to his house and post office, 
and as he tried to escape they shot and 
killed him, his wife, the babe in her arms 
and other children. The Postmaster-Gen- 
eral was determined to see that justice was 
done, for this was a case where the nation 
and not merely the State was concerned. 
So excellent detectives were actually set to 
work, who really investigated, who succeed- 
ed in making two of the murderers confess 
and tell the whole story. Of course these 
two men were taken out of the State and 
they were hidden away in Washington un- 
der constant watch until the trial, which 
has been going on this last week. All the 
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defense which the twelve accused men 
make is the most absurd sort of an alibi. 
Several of them were sitting up with a sick 
young woman. One lyncher kept his little 
village store open that night till one o’clock. 
Another drove five miles that night to buy 
medicine for a sick mule. Two others stayed 
at the store till a quarter of one, and then 
walked home seven miles. Another was 
out fishing till nearly one o’clock. The evi- 
dence seems overwhelming, but we _ shall 
learn whether a jury can be found to con- 
vict. Fortunately this is a case where the 
best public sentiment bitterly condemns the 
crime; we shall now test its value. 





....We thank the Rev. A. Townsend 
Weaver, of Manning, Iowa, for calling our 
attention to Cowper’s strangely appropriate 
lines on Spain, in his poem on “ Charity.” 
He had spoken of the cruelties practiced by 
the conqueror on the natives of America, 
and he continues: 

“The wreath he won drew down an instant 
curse, 

The fretting plague is in the public purse, 

The cankered spoil corrodes the pining State, 

Starved by that indolence their mines create. 

Oh, could their ancient Incas rise again, 

How would they take up Israel’s taunting 
strain, 

“Art thou, too, fallen, Iberia? Do we see 

The robber and the murderer weak as we? 

Thou that hast wasted earth and dared despise 

Alike the wrath and mercy of the skies, 

Thy pomp is in the grave, thy glory laid 

Low in the pits thine avarice has made. 

We come with joy from our eternal rest, 

To see the oppressor in his turn oppressed.” 

....Mr. Croker’s suggestion that the Ma- 
zet Committee should examine Senator 
Platt and his sons is not wholly an unrea- 
sonable one. Mr. Croker and his son have 
been required to testify concerning their in- 
terest in business enterprises which are sub- 
ject to municipal orders or legislation. It 
has been asserted hundreds of times that 
the political influence of Mr. Platt was of 
great value to his sons in their business re- 
lations, and it is now charged that this pow- 
erful influence has been exerted to affect 
the action of the Legislature concerning 
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public franchises of great value. Why 
shouldn’t Mr. Platt and his sons have an op- 
portunity to meet and refute these charges? 


....-What the distinguished naturalist, 
Alfred Russel Wallace, who knows the 
Malays well, proposes is that we should 
proclaim a protectorate over the Philippines, 
then invite the civilized portion of the sev- 
eral islands to form an independent govern- 
ment, putting in a few American “ resi- 
dents,” in the English sense—that is, advisers 
with governmental authority—to protect the 
natives. That kind of an independent gov- 
ernment, with home rule ‘under American 
protection and American “ residents,” is not 
very different from what our Commissioners 
have proclaimed that it is our intention to 
establish. 


....General Lawton, who has just re- 
turned to Manila after a very successful ex- 
pedition with fifteen hundred soldiers to the 
southeast of the city, is reported as saying 
that while it would be possible to go any- 
where through the island with the forces 
there, it would take a hundred thousand 
men to garrison the islands. Very likely. 
It took more than that number to hold the - 
States in rebellion, but they now thank us 
for doing it. ~ 


....-What! Another review of the evi- 
dence and the decision in the case of Cap- 
tain Carter? It is reported that his bonds- 
men will be released from any responsibility 
for him after July 6th, if the sentence of the 
court martial shall not have been approved 
and promulgated on that date. Therefore 
we cannot think there is good foundation 
for the rumor that the Attorney-General in- 
tends to defer the completion of this latest 
review until “‘ his summer vacation.” 


....Here comes a cable message to the 
Secretary of the Navy from Admiral Dewey 
which gives this news from Guam: 

“Most friendly to Americans. Native gov- 
ernment established by Taussig working well. 
Native soldiers a fine body of men.” 

What does this mean? 
ment?” 
ernment in Guam ? 


“Native govern- 
Are we establishing a native gov- 
Tell it to the doubters. 








One’s Other Self. 
By Prof. L. W. Batten, Ph.D., 


PHILADELPHIA (Episcopat) Divinity ScHooL. 

MAN is fond of speculating upon what he 
would do if he were other than he is. This 
tendency begins early in life, and goes ou 
into the period when the mind is more ac- 
tive than the flesh, when schemes are laid 
out in the head which it is impossible to per- 
form in the body. The child says, when I 
am a man [ will do such and such things. 
The aged says, if I were young, I would do 
so and so. The tendency is by no means 
confined to these two extreme stages of hu- 
man life, but belongs to every part of our 
career. The youth and the middle aged, as 
well as the cbild and the old man, love to 
talk about what they would do if the condi- 
tions of life were more favorable. The poor 
man dwells upon what he would do if he 
were rich; the uneducated tells what he 
would do if he were a savant; the woman 
perchance thinks of what she would do if 
she were a man. We all with one consent 
speculate about the life we would live if we 
could be transformed into that other self 
about which we dream and muse and talk 
until he becomes to us so real that we know 
this double perhaps better than our original 
self—-I was on the verge of saying our true 
self; but I wonder sometimes which is the 
truer self. 

This tendency to live so much as the other 
self is an evidence of the high development 
of man. We hear much about the com- 
pletely developed and rightly proportioned 
man—the one in whom body, mind and soul 
have kept due progressive pace; but reflec- 
tion upon this other self shows us that the 
supposed good proportion is all out of joint, 
one part completely running away with the 
rest. If the lower predominated over the 
higher, it would be a great pity; but the tes- 
timony of the other self—whose witness is 
unimpeachable—is that the higher element 
in human nature outpaces the lower. As 
mind increases its pace compared to that of 
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the body, this other self will play a more and 
more conspicuous role, until this miracle 
sha'l happen; the original self merges like a 
dissolving picture into this other self. Then 
all the hindrances of environment will be re- 
moved, the man will be able to test his 
dreams without being sore let and hindered 
as he is now. That is, youth or age, sickness 
or infirmity, poverty or ignorance, will not 
stand in the way of one’s being and doing all 
that toward which the mind can now only 
aspire. But unhappily the relief from the 
constraints of life may work in two opposite 
ways. We may hope that most souls will 
soar upward when they are set free; but 
some will inevitably drift downward. The 
setting free of the soul’s wings will thus 
bring about the condition so finely described 
in the book of Revelation, “ he that is filthy 
let him be made filthy still . - and he 
that is holy, let him be made holy still.” 

The desire to be other than we are is not 
necessarily bad any more than it is neces- 
sarily good. All depends upon what that 
“other” is. We hear people every day say- 
ing what generous things they would do if 
they were worth millions. It is common to 
smile distrustfully at their dreams, believing 
that if they had the coveted millions, the 
character of their stewardship of the larger 
trust is shown by their use of the thousands 
or hundreds or even tens which they now 
have. Experience and theory alike show the 
justice of such criticism. The one who has 
been faithful in the administration of few 
things is found worthy of promotion to the 
care of many things. It is often probable 
further that such people are expressing their 
conception of the duty of the rich toward 
themselves, rather than a real conviction of 
what they would actually do under other 
circumstances. And yet if the dream is a 
good one; if what they think they would do 
is what they should do under the assumed 
conditions—then the other self is holding up 
before them an ideal of life which will 
gradually produce a good effect upon the 
poorer self with which they are now con- 

























































































































































Strained to labor. And people imagining 
themselves rich are more apt to dwell upon 
the generous gifts which they would make 
than upon the extravagant display of lux- 
ury. If the dream is good the heart is sound; 
nightmare comes from indigestion and other 
physical disorders. The other self is better 
than the original self unless the latter is al- 
ready deep sunk in depravity. 

Hence it follows that the best measure of 
a man’s character is not the unmeaning facts 
of his daily life, but that other self without 
a knowledge of which it is impossible to in- 
terpret correctly these bare facts. If we 
were able to apply this measure we should 
have to put many a man in jail who is now 
free in the world, and, it may be, highly re- 
puted for his honesty; and we might release 
with a certificate of good character some 
now confined for crime. The man who stole 
is not necessarily a thief; nor is the man 
who refrained from stealing necessarily 
honest. With our standards it is impossible 
always to judge accurately; so we put hon- 
est men in prison while thieves roam at 
large, whereas if we could see and under- 
stand the other self in each case, we could 
judge unerringly. 

The very clogs of life may constrain one 
man to steal, as they may constrain another 
to be honest. It is perhaps better for so- 
ciety to follow its rude and often unjust 
judgment, because the outward act counts 
for so much in the organized state. But to 
take the real measure of the man, we must 
know not only what he is, but what he 
would be if freed from the impediments of 
his environment. The other self reveals just 
that. It lays bare the unsatisfied longings 
of the aspiring soul; it shows what a man 
conceives himself capable of if he were able 
to give free rein to his inclinations. Thus it 
becomes the mirror which reveals the inmost 
heart, and so is the soundest basis for the 
judgment of character. 

The other self of every morally sound 
mind is better than the original. In the 
cases I have used as illustrations, which 
were chosen as representative, not as ex- 
haustive, one observes the general tendency 
to aspire to things greater than can actually 
be attained in present conditions. The weak 
conceives the deeds he would do if he were 
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strong; the poor what he would do if he were 
rich; the ignorant what he would do if he 
were learned. The ideal of life disclosed by 
this other self is always higher than the 
reality. ; 

Let no one, therefore, bear reproach for 
frequent communion with his other self. 
Hitch your wagon to a star indeed. Let the 
ideal be as high as sincerity will permit. 
For’ that other self is that toward which we 
are developing. The time will come, in the 
next world if not in this, when the present 
encumbered self, gradually working out its 
ideal, shall pass completely into that other 
self, which will then become the only reality. 





We thank Archbishop Kain, of St. 
Louis, for his categorical denial on the au- 
thority of Cardinal Gibbons of a statement 
by M. Charbonnel, which we quoted with 
an expression of surprise and doubt. 


....-The American Board continues to ad- 
vance in its donations and decrease in its re- 
ceipts from legacies. In March its receipts 
from donations were $38,659, a gain of $6,- 
400 over March ’98, and the total for seven 
months was $260,620, a gain of $26,312. 
Legacies, however, have fallen off in the 
seven months $67,742, and the total income 
so far. $299,710, is $63,539 less than last year. 


....-The threatened publication of Sunday 
editions by two prominent London dailies 
has raised a very widespread protest, not 
only from the religious press and the pulpit 
but from news agents and the public gener- 
ally. Both papers are being inundated with 
letters from indignant readers, and the pro- 
prietors are already showing a disposition to 
apologize. Whether it will end in a with- 
drawal of the plan remains to be seen. 


....The meeting of the Executive Comuit- 
tee of the Pan-Presbyterian Council was held 
in Richmond, Va., last week. Papers on his- 
torical matters were presented and an appeal 
made by Dr. John F. Knatz, delegate to the 
Franco-American Evangelical Society, was 
cordially indorsed. Preparations are being 


made for the coming meeting of the Alliance 
in Washington during the fall, celebrating 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. 

....Dr. A. H. Evans has announced to the 
West Presbyterian Church that he will with- 








draw his resignation, presented recently at 
the request of the trustees. The congrega- 
tion manifested its great delight in the decis- 
ion, but what course the trustees will take re- 
mains to be seen. Mr. Sage left the church 
without speaking to Dr. Evans. Dr. J. W. 
Chapman, of Philadelphia, has been called 
to the Fourth Presbyterian Church of this 
city, not the Fourth Avenue Church. 


...-A recent issue of the Western Christian 
Advocate had an interesting article on the 
question whether children are drifting away 
from the church. An examination made 
and illustrations drawn from some represent- 
ative sections show that only 17 per cent. of 
the children in Christian families were not 
members of the church, and as to these it 
would not be fair to affirm that they have 
drifted away from the church. Some, it is 
affirmed, are kept away by the repellant air 
of certain churches, others by the stumbling 
block of certain doctrines, but very many 
of these are in sympathy with the church. 


....Lhe Pope, notwithstanding the protest 
of his physicians, attended a grand ceremo- 
nial in honor of his coronation anniversary 
last week. His weakness, however, was 
very manifest, and there is considerable dis- 
cussion as to a successor, his health evi- 
dently not being strong. In an address to 
the cardinals he praises the action of the 
Czar in calling the Peace Conference and ex- 
presses the hope that it will lead to the set- 
tlement of all disputes between nations by 
moral and pacific means. At the same time 
it is announced that the Papal Nuncio at 
The Hague has been instructed to withdraw 
before the conference, indicating that the 
decision as to the representation of the Vati- 
can there has been decided negatively. 

....A peculiarly significant illustration of 
the spirit that dominates the High Church 
party in England is given in the criticism 
passed by its organ, The Church Times, on 
the action of the Church Missionary Society 
in inviting representatives of non-Episcopal 
missionary organizations to share in its Cen- 
tenary celebration. It affirms that a Bishop 
who will associate with such men as Dr. 
Marshall Lang, Count Bernstorff, Sir Henry 
Fowler, Pasteur Monod and the Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, thereby absolutely abandons his 
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claim to be obeyed when he urges loyalty 
on his clergy. The duty ot the churchman 
is to keep entirely clear on the one hand of 
all Protestantism, and on the other of all 
Jesuitism ! ~ 


...-Closely connected with the political 
developments in Persia, referred to on an- 
other page, is the development of the move- 
ment of the Russian Church among the Nes- 
torians. There seems to be a lull in the rush 
toward that Church, but Russian influence is 
really increasing in strength. It is signifi- 
cant that in all this the Anglican mission- 
aries express their sympathy with the Rus- 
sian Church and apparently believe it to be 
better for the Nestorians than is the Prot- 
estant evangelical work. Another interest- 
ing phase is the course taken by the French 
Catholics. Russian occupation would mean 
the same for them as for American mission- 
aries, and there are indications that they 
‘realize this and are seeking to come into 
closer relations with the Americans, appar- 
ently in the hope that the influence of the 
two combined may stay the power of Russia. 


....Last week was notable for the first 
conference of the representatives of the 
Catholic colleges in this country. The con- 
ference was held at Chicago, April 12 and 
18, and among the topics were, ‘‘ The Typical 
Catholic College; What Should it Teach?’ 
“Problems of Catholic Education in our 
Present Social Needs;” “The Catholic Col- 


_lege as a Preparation for a Business Career;”’ 


“What the College may do for Preparatory 
Schools;” ‘College Entrance Conditions; ” 
“Requirements for College Degrees” and 
“The Drift toward Non-Catholic Colleges 
and Universities.” Among the speakers 
were Fathers Conaty, of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Washington; Burns, of Notre Dame 
University, Indiana; Byrne, of St. Thomas’s 
College, St. Paul, Minn.; Mullan, of Boston 
College; Conway, of Georgetown University, 
und Burns, of Seton Hall College, and Bish- 
op Spalding, of Peoria, Ill. It is noticeable 
that quite a number of the speakers were 
Christian Brothers. In connection with this 
inquiries are being made as to the reasons 
for the choice, by Catholics, of Protestant 
colleges. There are said to be 300 Catholics 
in Yale University. 































































































Missions. 
The Church Missionary Society 


Centenary. 


DURING the past week the Church Missionary 
Society of England has been celebrating its 
centenary in London. The public exercises 
commenced Monday, April 10th, with a day for 
prayer and thanksgiving. On Tuesday was the 
review of the Church Missionary Society mis- 
sions; in the morning the missionary advances 
of the hundred years, in the afternoon the mis- 
sionary methods, and in the evening the 
story of the society at home. Wednesday 
was centenary day, the society having been 
organized on April 12, 1799. On this day 
there were public meetings, one in Exeter 
Hall and the other in Queen’s Hall, with 
addresses by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Lord Chancellor and other prominent men, in- 
cluding Bishop Whipple of Minnesota. During 
the afternoon there was a reception at the 
Church Mission House, and in the evening a 
thanksgiving meeting. Thursday was given up 
to a review of other missions; covering, first, 
the different continents, second, those from Scot- 
land and Europe, and third, the other Eng- 
lish missions and those from this country. 
Friday was given to looking forward. The 
topics were the “ Evangelization of the world,” 
the “ Regions beyond; their lack, their needs and 
how they are to be met,” “ The claims of Christ 
upon his people.” Saturday was given to the 
children. 

This is but a very meager glimpse of a week 
of great interest, the full import of which it is 
by no means easy for us to understand. There 
is no society in America that dominates mission- 
ary thought and action as does the Church Mis- 
sionary Society in England. Not merely from 
its size, it has the largest income of any mission- 
ary society in the world, or from its long history 
of exceptionally successful work, but also from 
its peculiar character. Loyal to its own Church, 
it is cordial and liberal in its relations with all 
others to a degree that makes it almost ideal. 
None who have labored in mission lands and 
come in contact with the Church Missionary So- 
ciety fail to give it high honor. There are no 
words but words of cordial sympathy, affection 
and respect, except from the few who find its 
liberalism too strong for their rigid ecclesiasti- 
cism. It is a society that has never failed to 
stand up for what it thought to be right, no mat- 
ter what the apparent consequences might be. 
It has not plunged into controversy heedlessly ; 
has persistently kept out of all discussions and 
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yet has as uniformly thrown the weight of its 
mighty influence always on the side of kindly in- 
terest, Christian curtesy and broad co-operation 
with all who are carrying on mission work. 

In the century the society has sent out over 
2,000 missionaries, yet for the first five-years not 
one was commissioned. At that time there was 
an almost incredible dearth of missionary inter- 
est in the Church. The society kept at its work, 
accumulated income, but it was not until 1803 
that missionaries were sent out, and they were 
not Englishmen, but Germans. For the first 
half of the hundred years the average number 
was 8 per annum; for the next 32 years, from 
1849 to 1880, the average was 16% per annum; 
for the past 18 years it has been 33, and for the 
past 10 years 41. These figures include men 
only, neither their wives nor the unmarried 
women. Of the latter, indeed, the society has 
sent out few until lately. In 1887 there were 
only 22 on the active list; now there are 273. 
In noting the characteristics of this supply of 
men certain points are specified. Among these 
are the short average period of service. During 
the first fifty years it was barely over six years; 
since then it has increased, probably owing to 
the fact that a smaller proportion have gone to 
the more unhealthy sections of Africa. Counter 
to this is a lengthened service of many, extend- 
ing to twenty, forty, forty-six, fifty-four, and 
even sixty years. Another characteristic noted 
is the large number of men of university distinc- 
tion; men of high scholarship, strong influence, 
and whose record on the field has carried out the 
promise of their early life. 

Turning then to the question of means, the 
society’s income during its first five decades 
averaged, respectively, $5,000, $50,000, $180,000, 
$275,000, and $450,000. During the last fifty 
years the income has averaged for the different 
decades $740,000, $765,000, $1,130,000, $1,105, 
000, and for the last decade $1,655,000. These 
figures include the income on the field. The in- 
come at home, as reported for 1897-98, was 
$1,138,370. 

There have been financial crises. In 1842 the 
society had not only used the whole of its re- 
serve, but had to secure loans to the amount of 
$57,500, aside. from a number of outstanding 
bills. In 1871-72 there was a deficit again of 
$75,000. This time many men were kept back 
and instructions were sent to the missions not to 
add any more native agents, and heavy reduc- 
tions were made in the estimates. In 1853 the 
committee adopted a policy of sending all who 
were fitted for the work. For fourteen years no 
men were kept back; then there commenced a 
time of caution and, as noted above, in 1871-72 
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the number sent to the field was restricted. In 
1887 the estimates committees presented their 
annual report and warned the society that can- 
didates were increasing faster than funds. Then 
followed an earnest discussion. On the one 
hand it was argued that the work should be 
limited by the funds at the society’s disposal, on 
the other it was argued that the men coming for- 
ward were unmistakably sent by God, and that a 
reasonable faith would assure provision of the 
means. It was finally determined to refuse no 
candidates and to keep back no missionary ready 
to sail, merely on financial grounds. From that 
day not one has been refused, and not one kept 
back, and it is from that year that the unprec- 
edented increase of the society’s missionary 
staff has taken place. In 1887 the numbers on 
the active roll were, ordained men, 247; laymen, 
40: unmarried ladies, 22; total, 309; in 1898 
they were, ordained men, 397; laymen, 126; un- 
married ladies, 254; total, 777. During this 
time there have been deficits. Each one, how- 
ever, has been met, and the society has never 
been stronger in aggressive power than to-day. 

In these times of anxiety, among our mission- 
ary boards at home, it is well to consider the 
history of this great society, and to realize 
wherein its strength has lain. Its record is one 
open to the world, and its principles are not hid- 
den. What one has done another can do. It 
remains only for the same means to be used, the 
same faith to be kept. 


Biblical Research. 


A NUMBER of Biblical and theological de- 
tail investigations have been published in book 
form in honor of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Professor von Orelli as a member of the Basel 
theological faculty. Such “jubilee” collections of 
Biblical essays, which have become the regular 
thing in recent decades in Germany on such anni- 
versaries, and are offered as tributes by the pupils 
of prominent men on such occasions, are often the 
depositories of some excellent scholarship, This 
is true also of “Aus Schrift und Geschichte,” as 
this series is termed. It opens with its best es- 
say, that of Professor A. Schlatter, on the break 
between Jesus and the Jews, and contains a 
keen analysis of the antitheses between the two 
based on John 5 and 6. Riggenbach discusses 
the vexed question as to the places where Christ 
appeared after the resurrection, taking issue 
both with Harnack, why, on the basis of Mark, 
accepts such only in Galilee, and with. Loofs, 
who accepts those only in Jerusalem, by show- 
ing that Christ appeared both in Jerusalem and 









in Galilee. He denies that John 21: 1 saq., is 
a parallel to Luke 5: 1 sqq., and that the first 
of these two passages describes the appearance 
mentioned in 1 Cor. 15: 6. Another essay, by 
Hadorn, discusses the purpose of the Acts, which 
he describes as Christological, but largely on the 
ground that the third Gospel and Acts have the 
same author and the same object. Wendt had 
lately described the purpose of the Acts as “an 
historical ascetic presentation of the manner in 
which the Gospel spread, in accordance with the 
program laid down in 1: 8.” This, however, 
the writer of the essay claims does not do full 
justice to the book in question. He says that 
Acts 2: sqq., does not mean that the Apostles 
spoke in different tongues, but simply that the 
Apostles spoke Greek, but fails to explain how 
this agrees with the “ in his own language.” The 
authenticity of the pastoral Epistles is discussed 
by Riiegg, who defends them on seemingly new 
grounds, largely on the basis of an analysis of 
the personalities and individualities mentioned in 
these letters. Biblical theology is represented 
by a special investigation in reference to the 
ideas of “ grace,” by Pastor W. Schlatter, while 
the Old Testament—which is the special depart- 
ment of Orelli himself—is represented by two 
essays on Isaiah, one, by Béhmer, on the funda- 
mental gospel thoughts of the prophet; and a 
second, by Kuhn, on chapters 24-27; and by.a 
discussion of the theology of the Book of Job by 
Linder. ‘The trend and tendency of the whole 
collection of essays is conservative, as was the 
case in the similar Cremer collection, published 
about a year ago in honor of the Greifswalder 
New Testament specialist. 


....Thelastissueof the Journal of the German 
Palestine Society, Vol. XXI, No. 2, is an excep- 
tionally large and rich number, although it con- 
tains only two articles. The one is by Dr. Blanck- 
enborn, of Erlangen, on the natural causes that 
destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah. This article 
is one in a running debate between the writer 
and Professor Diener, of Vienna, both acknowl- 
edged authorities in the geology of Syria. Both 
agree that an earthquake was the underlying 
agency, but disagree as to its kind and its man- 
ner of operation. The other article is by Dr. 
R. Réhricht, and reproduces from manuscripts 
in English libraries the chief researches and 
ten plates of maps of Palestine, the work of the 
Venetian geographer, Marino Sanudo Sen. The 
entire article is new material for study, and is 
one of a long series of original contributions to 
the historical study of the Holy Land, which 
this excellent journal has been publishing in re- 
cent years, 











No Revival of Bimetallism. 


WE have been making history so fast in 
this country since the days when the coin- 
age of silver at the Bryanite ratio of sixteen 
to one was the leading subject of political 
discussion that the letter of Secretary Hay 
and the comments of Lord Aldenham upon 
it, as published last week in a British blue 
book, have a flavor of antiquity and seem to 
relate to something almost as remote as the 
Mexican war. Lord Aldenham is a Director 
of the Bank of England and the head of the 
Bimetallic League. It appears that just be- 
fore Colonel Hay retired from the office of 
Ambassador at London, Lord Aldenham 
talked with him about the possibility of 
reaching an agreement as to a ratio for the 
coinage of silver, and asked for a communi- 
eation from him on this subject after he 
should have become Secretary of State. Sec- 
retary Hay waited until after the Congres- 
sional elections, and then wrote as follows: 

“The Washington Cabinet does not consider 
it expedient for the United States to reopen the 
bimetallic question at present, in view of the 
character of the British Ministry’s reply to the 
Bimetallic Commission in 1897.” 

Secretary Hay is a diplomat, and this letter, 
as well as Lord Aldenham’s reports of con- 
versations with him, affords evidence of his 
skill in diplomacy. The reason given in the 
letter--the reply of the British Ministry in 
1897—is a good one so far as it goes, but in 
presenting it the Secretary did not say that 
it was the only reason or that there was no 
other reason of equal or even greater 
weight. And when Lord Aldenham asserts 
that the Secretary while in London seemed 
“favorably disposed to a ratio of 22 to 1,” 
and expresses the opinion that our Govern- 
ment is “ disposed to adopt” this ratio, we 
may fairly assume that his enthusiastic de- 
votion to the cause of bimetallism led him 
to give to the language of diplomatic curtesy 
a meaning which it was not intended to 
convey, or that he has procured misinforma- 
tion from some other source. It may safely 
be said that our Government is not disposed 





FINANCIAL. 


to adopt a coinage ratio of 22 to 1, independ- 
ently or in any agreement with Great Brit- 
ain for the reopening of the Indian- mints. 
Nor is there the slightest ground for Lord 
Aldenham’s opinion that “the American 
Government in the future may take the bit 
in its teeth and re-enact the old ratio.” A 
Director of the Bank of England who can 
now entertain such an opinion has not an 
acquaintance with mundane affairs suffi- 
cient to qualify him for holding office in any 
tinancial institution. 

The great reason why our Government 
“does not consider it expedient to reopen 
the bimetallic question at the present time,” 
a reason which was plainly to be seen after 
the Congressiona! elections which preceded 
the Secretary’s reply to Lord Aldenham, is 
the growth of public sentiment in favor of 
the single gold standard in States which the 
silverites controlled three years ago. This 
change has been due to several causes, the 
most potent of which were great crops and 
prosperity in the agricultural districts of the 
West, the refutation of silverite theories by 
what has taken place in accordance with 
the laws of nature, and the enormous in- 
crease in the output of gold. The Director 
of the Mint has made a calculation which 
shows that in all probability the world’s out- 
put of gold alone in the year 1900 will be as 
great as the output of both gold and silver 
was in 1896. Some supporters of the gold 
standard who thought three years ago that 
an international agreement for the coinage 
of silver was needed, do not hold this opin- 
ion now, because the situation has been 
changed by this increase of the supply of 
gold. Because the Republican party bound 
itself, in the platform of 1896, to promote an 
international agreement, the present Gov- 
ernment will not refuse to take part in a 
conference whenever European Powers shall 
take the initiative in a movement for one, 
but it has kept its pledge in the creation 
and the negotiations of the Wolcott Commis- 
sion, and may now be permitted to refrain 
from further effort. And because of the im: 
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proved situation in this country, no further 
dealings with bimetallists are required by 
considerations of political expediency. The 
unfortunate Democratic party, saddled with 
a perpetual candidate whose cry must be 
“sixteen to one,” will adopt again its old 
currency platform, which no longer is sup- 
ported by a majority in several States which 
accepted it in 1896, and the Republican 
party, encouraged by the change of senti- 
ment in those States, will lay aside bimetal- 
lism and both aflirm and protect the gold 
standard by new legislation. 





Financial Items. — 


THE reorganization of the Chicago, 
Peoria & St. Louis Railroad Company of 
Illinois has been undertaken by a committee 
whose chairman is Thomas Carmichael, 
with Charles F. Dean and Edward H. Ladd, 
Jr., as other members of the Reorganization 
Committee. The new plan of reorganization 
provides that “the railroad, equipment and 
property of the St. Louis, Chicago & St. Paul 
Railway Company of Illinois shall be ac- 
quired . .- and united with the railroad 
of the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis Railroad 
Company of Illinois into a single system and 
ownership under the name of the St. Louis 
& Peoria Railway Company, thus establish- 
ing a through line between St. Louis and 
Peoria.” The holders of the first mortgage 
gold bonds, second mortgage income bonds, 
preferred stock and common stock of the 
above named railway are requested to be- 
come parties to the new plan by depositing 
their securities with the Atlantic Trust Com- 
pany on or before May 8th, 1899. 


....The sharp reaction in speculation a 
week ago does not seem to have affected the 
producing capacity of furnaces and mills,” 
says Dun’s Review, “and has been in part 
recovered, while the disturbance in business 
caused by the formation of great combina- 
‘tions has in a large measure ceased.” Con- 
ditions in the money market are safe and 
wholesome. Payments through the chief 
clearing houses have been 80 per cent. larger 
than in the corresponding week of 1892, and 
103 per cent. larger than a year ago. 
Transactions in New York City far ex- 
ceed those of any previous week. All over 
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the country there seems to be continued 
expansion in general business. The raising 
of wages did not take place in some indus- 
tries because of continued strikes. Woolen 
mills are buying more wool. Foreign goods 
continue to come in in great amounts. This 
is partly due to the heavy sugar movement, 
and partly due to the unprecedented imports 
of raw material. The failures for the week 
in the United States were 188; last year, 254. 


....The United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company offers, at 101, $1,000,000 of its 4 
per cent. first mortgage trust gold bonds, 
Series J, due May 1, 1919, redeemable May 
1, 1904, Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, trustee. These bonds are the direct 
obligation of the company and are secured 
by deposit with the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York as trustee of $1,011,550 
of first mortgages on improved income-pro- 
ducing real estate in selected cities of the 
United States, the properties covered being 
appraised at $2,378,302, and showing, after 
deduction of fire insurance and taxes and all 
other expenses, a net income of $130,016, 
while the interest on the bonds amounts to 
only $40,000. The United States Mortgage 
& Trust Company, having in addition to its 
trust and banking powers authority by its 
charter to loan money on bonds and mort- 
gage and issue its own bond against such 
security, has previously issued $7,000,000 of 
these bonds, Series C to Series I, inclusive, 
which have been listed on the New York 
Stock ‘Exchange. Subscriptions for the 
above bonds, Series J, will be received at the 
office of the company. Lists will be open on 
Thursday, April 27, at 10 a.m., and close at 
3 p.m. on the same day. 


....Sales of Bank and Trust Company Stocks 


during the past week were : 

BANKS. 
Broadway ......-++.. 241 | New York N. B. A.247% 
Commerce..... ....-- 224| N. Y. National Ex- 
Continental.......... 185| change........... 110% 
Corn Exchange...... 855 | North America... .200 
Hanover............. 675 | Phenix..........+08 114 
Market and Fulton. .240| Seventh............ 140 
Merchants’........... 169 | Shoe and Leather. .1054 

TRUST COMPANIES, 

Atlantic.........0.+5+ 219| Title Guarantee and 
Guaranty............. 650; Trust ........seee0- 335 














Coercion Still. 


THERE is trouble in Arkansas, the recently 
enacted anti-trust law broadly forbidding 
any combinations—and any form of mutual 
agreement for uniformity is a combination— 
to fix insurance premiums against fire, light- 
ning or storm. The law does not mention lo- 
cality, but the Alabama law—broader, altho 
as yet no attempt has been made to fully en- 
force it—forbids membership in any tariff as- 
sociation “in or out of this State,” and the 
law interpreter of Arkansas, not to be be- 
hind, has rendered an opinion that the Ar- 
kansas law really means the same. In Ken- 
tucky a large number of indictments have 
been found and fully a hundred companies 
have been tried and fined, and one county 
judge has told a grand jury that he hopes 
and believes that the next Legislature will 
make those acts a felony, “in order that the 
doors of the penitentiary may be opened to 
receive the men who are guilty of these com- 
binations.” In New Hampshire the follow- 
ing has been enacted: 


“Section 11. Any person or persons who feel 
aggrieved by any rates charged by any fire insur- 
ance company dcing business in the State may 
complain to the Insurance Commissioner, who 
shall hear the parties, and if it appear to him 
that the rates charged are excessive he shall fix 
a reasonable rate, and the rate so fixed shall be 
binding upon all such companies doing business 
in the State. If any such insurance company 
refuses to insure property at the rates fixed by 
the Insuranee Commissioner it shall be fined 
$200 for each offense.” 

This one-section law contains the usual in- 
definiteness. According to the first sentence, 
it is not necessary that the complainant shall 
own any property insured in New Hamp- 
shire, or insured anywhere else, or insurable 
anywhere, or even existent anywhere. Any 
“hobo” strolling through Concord, or riding 
on the truck of a freight train, may stop long 
enough to lodge a complaint with the good 
genius who sits up aloft and keeps the des- 
tinies of insurance from getting off the 
track; nay, any person, anywhere, may “ feel 
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aggrieved,’ be he octopus or hobo, American 
or Filipino, for it is necessary only that he be 
a “person or persons.” When the complain- 
ant has been heard and has been adjudged 
aggrieved by “the rates ’—it is not specified 
that any particular rate shall be mentioned— 
the Commissioner “shall” fix a reasonable 
rate, which shall be forthwith binding on all 
companies doing business in the State. A 
like indefiniteness pervades the other sen- 
tence. The companies must not reject this 
rate, but on what property? On the particu- 
lar piece of the complainant (if he has any), 
or on all of his property, or on any of the 
same kind of property (for instance, farm 
dwellings) in the State, or how? Then there 
is a $200 fine on any company which “ re- 
fuses to insure property ” at the fixed rate. 
But if the company declines the risk out- 
right, is it to be fined? And is the applicant 
to determine his own amount, or may the 
company escape by offering a nominal fig- 
ure? And is the fine continuous—say $200 a 
day, or as many times as the company -“ re- 
fuses ’’? 

It is difficult to treat such attempts seri- 
ously, and yet that seems necessary. It is 
assumed that an interchange of experience 
between underwriters necessarily leads to 
higher rates. This is incorrect; it may and 
should lead to a better knowledge of what 
are necessary rates under existing conditions 
—perhaps higher on some lines, perhaps 
lower on others--and to gradual betterment 
in those conditions. It is also assumed that 
underwriters can be coerced, and this is the 
most serious error. That A. and B. can have 
a third party, C., intervene in the supposed 
interest of A., and always against B., and 
finally fix prices, and still that B., in an open 
field, has no escape, is the most amazing 
error of all. 

It might be premature to discuss the diffi- 
culties in enforcement of such laws—more 
drastic and interfering, be it observed, than 
any which have yet been aimed at carrying 
corporations. For there is room to suspect 
that the legislators who enact such laws are 
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working for campaign effect and do not ex- 
pect any serious attempt to enforce them. 
Still, this supposition does not deprive the 
subject of seriousness. At least fifteen States 
now have anti-compact laws. 





Does Insurance Profit by Fires? 


WE find a floating item which represents 
an agent in the fire insurance business as 
saying that a tremendous fire would be a 
great boon to the business of underwriting 
at present, and that “a $25,000,000 loss 
would save more than that amount of sur- 
plus.” It is not unlikely that such a remark 
was made, for it is just what a man who 
looked no further than an increased demand 
for the commodity he sells would be liable 
to make. Superficially, a great destruction 
of property, by producing a general alarm 
and by the necessity of replacing a lot of 
outstanding risks in companies which have 
gone under, may be at least a temporary 
blessing to the agency side of underwriting. 
This actually happened in 1871 and 1872. 
The great companies of Hartford and else- 
where rose to the situation; their stockhold- 
ers went down into their pockets, and there 
came in a rush of new premiums, at rates 
which were for a little while higher. This is 
what the agent quoted longs for—a stirring 
catastrophe which shall bring a volume of 
premium income and a rise in rates; perhaps, 
also, since nobody can fail to see that such 
a catastrophe would deplete surplus, he 
thinks that it would restore more than it 
would take, and that, as an alternative to 
depletion of surplus by unprofitable rates, 
the earthquake stroke which clears a way 
for rebuilding is preferable. 

There is some truth in this, and yet—altho 
it is not profitable now to go into the discus- 
sion—it is not clear whether the great com- 
panies were really advantaged by the 
calamities at Chicago and Boston, nor is it 
clear that the troubles from 1873 on were not 
in fact a part of the cost. There have been 
so-called economists—of the school who 
would have had the ocean fire, instead of 
water, in order that no products of foreign 
labor should ever reach this country—who 
held that when a man has decanted and 
drunk a bottle of beer he should smash the 
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bottle, thereby blessing another man by giv- 
ing him opportunity to make a new one. 
Such reasoning is unworthy of a reasonable 
name. By it, broken windows are a boon to 
society, giving employment to glaziers; a fire 
creates a demand for labor; we die, in course 
of nature, that the young may have room, 
and so on. All this is logic turned on its 
head. The welfare of society is not that the 
glazier and glass-worker be called on to re- 
place broken windows, but to add new ones 
to the general stock. The law of change 
and conversion is constant, but all wasteful 
consumption—i. e., what may be called con- 
sumption not contributory to increase—is 
loss and retardation. The interest of insur- 
ance lies in prevention, not in increase of fire 
loss. Toward realization and material ex- 
pression of this truth all reform on the sub- 
ject tends. 





Insurance Items. 


is reported that the Northwestern 
Life Assurance Co. of Chicago has. retired 
from Ohio. 


....The Superintendent of the Ohio Insur- 
ance Department has restored the license of 
the Traders’ Insurance Company of Chicago 
to do business in Ohio, and the new certifi- 
cate daies from April 15th. 


Ir 


....The Commercial Fire Insurance Co. of 
Baktimore was recently incorporated and the 
officers elected are: Everett J.- McDowell, 
President; William Fuller, Vice-President; 
Charles C. Heath, Secretary, and John .D. 
Biades, General Manager. 


....The Government of Germany has ap- 
pointed Councillor von Knebel Doberitz, of 
the Ministry of the Interior, and Baron Mar- 
shall von Bieberstein commissioners to pro- 
ceed to America and investigate the methods 
of the New York Life Insurance Company 
and the Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
Both the commissioners are on the point of 
starting. It is understood that both the New 
York Life and the Mutual Life desire to have 
an examination made by the German com- 
missioners in regard to the methods of life 
insurance in this country, for it is believed 
it will prove beneficial to our own com- 
panies. 


Pebbles—Puzzles 


Pebbles. 


RALeIcH! Raleigh! Hur-Raleigh! 


._:+++Bill: “ How about that Sound steamer? ” 
Jill: “TI guess she’s all right. There’s a ru- 
mor ashore that she’s afloat.” Bill: “ That’s 
good! I heard there was a rumor afloat that 
she was ashore.”—Yonkers Statesman. 


eee . Spring, Spring, beautiful Spring, 
With its rain and hail and snow; 
O what bliss to lie on the grass, 
With the mercury 6 below. 
—Princeton Tiger. 


...-Returned Naval Hero: “'The next thing 
I remember was the order, given by the Admiral 
himself, to flood the magazines.” Listener: 
“Yes, and every one of you, from the Admiral 
down, is still engaged in carrying it out.”—Hae- 
change. 

-++.‘ My wife,” said the tall, lantern jawed 
man, “is as womanly a woman as you could 
find, but she can hammer nails like lightning.” 
“Wonderful!” sang the chorus. “ Lightning,” 
the tall, lantern jawed man continued, “ seldom 
strikes twice in the same place.”—OCincinnati 
Enquirer. 

....* Father,” said the boy with big, serious 
eyes, “I want to ask you something.” “ What 
is it, my son?” asked the old gentleman, clos- 
ing his book and looking wise. “If a monkey 
wore shoes on his hind feet would they be mit- 
tens? "—Washington Star. 


...-BY Proxy.—Aunt Lthel: “ Well, 
trice, were you very brave at the dentist’s?” 
Beatrice: “ Yes, Auntie, I was.” “Aunt Ethel: 
“Then there’s the half crown I promised you. 
And now tell me what he did to you.” Beatrice: 
“ He pulled out two of Willie’s teeth! ”—Punch. 


.... As I understand it,” said the heathen, 
propose to civilize me?” “ Exactly so.” 
“You mean to get me out of habits of idleness 
and teach me to work?” “That is the idea.” 
“ And then lead me to simplify my methods and 
invent things to make my work lighter?” 
“Yes.” “And next I will become ambitious 
to get rich, so that I won’t have to work at 
all.” “ Naturally.” “ Well, what’s the use of 
taking such a roundabout way of getting just 
where I started? I don’t have to work now.”— 
Washington Star. . 


...- Before I give a definite answer to your 
proposition of marriage, Mr. Ticklowell,” the 
Boston maiden said, in calm, even tones, “I 
must know what your convictions are in refer- 
ence to our duty toward the English sparrow.” 
“Miss Howjames,” replied the young man, “ my 
position as regards that persecuted but inter- 
esting bird is identical with that of Thoreau.” 
Rather than confess that she could not at the 
moment remember anything Thoreau had ever 
written concerning the English sparrow prob- 
lem, the proud Boston maiden slowly yielded.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


....A driveling idiot went out from his ir 
the other day and finally reached the Hlectric 
Review office, where he discovered a victim. 
“Why,” said the idiot, ‘is a man who has seen 
Niagara Falls and a man who has not seen 
Niagara Falls like a bam sandwich?” “ Giv- 
itup,” said the victim, suspiciously. “It’s 
easy,” said the idiot. ‘ Givitup,” repeated the 
victim, firmly. ‘“ Why,” replied the idiot, ‘‘ one 
has seen the mist and the other has missed the 
scene. .Ha, ha! Catch it?” “Of course I 
do, you fool,” answered the victim; “ but what’s 
the sandwich to do with it?” “ That’s where 
you bite,” said the idiot, as he made a dive for 
the door.—Hachange. 


Bea- 


Puzzles. 
CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
or og we will send “ Joel Harford,” by James 
is. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


All of the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
placed one below another, in the order here 
given, the central letters, reading downward, 
will spell the name of “ the aspiring youth who 
fired the Ephesian dome.” 

Reading across: 1, Wealthiest ; 2, scatters; 3, 
a royal House of France, Spain and Naples; 4, 
heat; 5, to take for granted; 6, a mythological 
deity ; 7, a coranto; 8, an advocate; 9, a rela- 
tive; 10, to melt; 11, a sticky substance. 

8S. H. MOORE. 
A DIAMOND OF SQUARES. 


I. 1, Striking effect; 2, conclusion; 3, to dis- 
engage; 4, any article of property belonging to 
a person or an estate; 5, part of a saw. 

II. 1, To slide; 2, one who lubricates; 3, a fa- 
mous heroine of fiction; 4, denominations; 5, a 
lock of hair. 

TIL. 1, Dispatch; 2, to permit; 3, an incline; 
4, one who drinks to excess; 5, nitchers. 

IV. 1, By itself; 2,.one who cuts away an 
outer layer; 3, any sphere of action; 4, to begin 
again; 5, a boulter. 

1, A weapon ; 2, foreign; 3, a small horse; 
4,.an officer; 5, to go in. us 
VI. 1, One who rescues; 2, the positive pole 
of an electric battery; 3, a river of Russia; 4, 
bordered ; 5, the surname of a popular novelist. 

VII. 1, A shelter in which one may rest; 2, 
a kind of willow; 3, a goddess; 4, a class more 
extensive than a species; 5, to expunge. 

VIII. 1, One who estimates; 2, overhead; 3, 
the ts of twelve grains; 4, to oust; 5, tears. 

IX. 1, Impetuous; 2, in a state of action; 3, 
sarcastic jests: 4, incident; 5, musical charac- 
ters. JOHN A. INGHAM. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 6TH. 


CHARADE.— Wordsworth. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


rts the sunshine of her eyes 
paige Bote cowslip should untimely start. 
ANAGRAM.—Charles Egbert Craddock. 
A Famity or “Sons.”—1, Mason; 2, parson; 
5, unison; 6, venison; 7, 
ig ames 22. nen 
3; 12. reason; 13, Jason; 14, Hobson; lo, 
foene oon: 16, Edison; 17, Jefferson and Harrison ; 
18, ‘Bawson ; 19, damson. 
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Personals. 


Sirk Monier MONIER-WILLIAMS, the emi- 
nent Sanscrit scholar and founder of the Indian 
Institute at Oxford University, died on the 11th 
inst., in his eightieth year. He had been pro- 
fessor of Sanscrit at Oxford since 1860, and 
was the author of many publications relating 
to the history and religions of India. 


...-Kang Yu Wei, the Chinese reformer who 
with much difficulty escaped the vengeance of 
the Empress Dowager a few months ago, landed 
at Vancouver last week, and is on his way to 
Europe, still followed, he thinks, by assassins in 
the pay of the Empress. He was formerly In- 
perial Commissioner of the Official Gazette and 
Secretary of the Board of Works. 

...-Eli Thayer, who died in Worcester last 
week at the age of eighty, was, in the years 
1854-56, the organizer throughout the North of 
that memorable emigration movement the pur- 
pose of which was to make Kansas a free State. 
He was a member of Congress for two terms, 
and as a delegate in the Republican conven- 
tion of 1860 he exerted his influence for the 
nomination of Lincoln. 

....It is related of the late Rev. Dr. Berry 
that when he was a lad he suffered from a slight 
impediment in his speech, and that to overcome 
it, following an illustrious ancient example, he 
paced the seashore for hours at a time and weeks 
in succession, shouting to the waves with a cork 
placed between his teeth. ‘Thus he obtained per- 
fect control over the muscles of the throat and 
the vocal chords, and thereafter was able to 
make himself heard distinctly in the largest pub- 
lic meetings. 


....The new Republican Senator from Ne- 


braska, Monroe I.. Hayward, is a lawyer 58 
years old, who was born in New York and wha 
was a soldier of the Civil War in the 22d Regi- 
ment of that State. He afterward studied law 
in Wisconsin, and began practice in Nebraska 
City in 1867. One of his sons is a surgeon in 
the army and another was a captain in a Ne- 
braska regiment during the recent war. Sena- 
tor Hayward was the Republican candidate for 
Governor last fall. 

....After seventeen years of arduous and 
highly successful service, and for the sole reason 
that he needs rest in order that his health may 
be preserved, the Rev. Dr. James Cameron 
Mackenzie has resigned the head mastership of 
the Lawrenceville School. The trustees regret- 
fully accept his resignation in resolutions which 
express their deep appreciation of the great and 
enduring value of his work, and direct that 
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$10,000 be paid to him as additional compensa- 
tion for his services. They also ask him to per- 
mit them to place his portrait in the Memorial 
Hall of the school. 

...--Mr. Bellamy Storer, now Minister to 
Belgium, who will be appointed Minister to 
Spain, was graduated at Harvard in 1867 and 
admitted to the bar two years later in his native 
city, Cincinnati. He was a member of the Fifty- 
second and Fifty-third Congresses, and served 
on the Foreign Affairs Committee. He has a 
large fortune, and the fact that Mrs. Storer is 
a Catholic may assist him in surmounting some 
of the obstacles which tend to make the mission 
a difficult one immediately after the conclusion 
of a war in which Spain was deprived of so 
much territory by the nation which he will rep- 
resent at Madrid. 


....The vacancy in the Venezuelan arbitra- 
tion tribunal caused by the recent death of 
Baron Herschell in Washington, has been filled 
by the appointment of Lord Chief Justice Rus- 


sell, and both of England’s representatives in 


the tribunal now are Irishmen. The Lord 
Chief Justice (Baron Russell of Killowen), in an 
address at a recent meeting in support of the 
approaching peace conference, commended the 
Czar’s suggestion that in quarrels between na- 
tions the methods used by duellists should be 
adopted; that is, that each of the two nations 
before going to war should select another power 
as a second and that the two seconds should try 
to bring about an agreement. It was quite evi- 
dent that a majority of those present at the 
meeting desired that, if occasion should arise, 
Great Britain’s second should be the United 
States. 


....Warren F’, Leland, landlord of the Wind- 
sor Hotel, survived for only three weeks the loss 
of his wife and daughter in the fire which de- 
stroyed that noted house and so many of its 
guests. While still suffering from the shock of 
his bereavement, he was attacked by appendi- 
citis. An operation was performed, and he died 
three days later. Mr. Leland came of a family 
prominent for three generations in the manage- 
ment of American hotels. Two of his uncles, 
for many years, beginning in 1852, were pro- 
prietors of the Metropolitan, in New York. He 
himself had become widely known as proprietor 
of the Delavan at Albany, the Leland in Chi- 
cago, the Ocean at Newport, and other hotels. 
Fire pursued him. The Delavan and the Ocean 
were burned, and at last in the Windsor he lost 
his wife and daughter and was himself so af- 
fected that he quickly became the prey of fatal 
disease. 
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“Only the First Step 
is Difficult.” 


The first step in Spring should be to cleanse 
Nature’s house from Wiater’s accumulations, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla does this work easily. It 
is America’s Greatest Spring Medicine. It 
purifies the blood, makes the weak strong— 
just what you need, 











THIS AUTOGRAPH IS NEVER ON 
A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 
AND NEVER ABSENT 
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De Potter's 
ROPE See 
} sy 1 
E U $ all parts of Central out: $“Britiah 


Isles; also W orway, North 
Cape, Russia, etc. Various and 
well-matured itineraries. Su ae oy 
ductors. Select — 
June 10, June ul ejualled arrangements, Inclu- 
sive cost. “ Old Worl Carine Guide,” illust., 
. DE POTTER: 46 Broadway, New York, Dept B. 











Fete torn awaiting claimants in Bem.) York. Legal search 
made for unclaimed et —_= le 
World Building. N. Y. 


Don’t spend so much 


money on lamp-chimneys — 
get Macbeth’s—get the chim- 
ney made for your lamp. 


The Index tells. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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SORE EYES 


Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


LIEBIG 


Company's EXTRACT 


OF BEEF 




















is indispensable in the culinary 
department of every household. 


Every jar signed in blue: 



































“Don't Let ri 


Dealer palm off enameled- 
ware labeled “Pure” or “Ab- 


solutely Pure,” when you can 


have the perfect guarantee as 
below; it’s pasted on every 


Agate Nickel Steel Utensil. 
Name of Utensil 




















Analysis ¥o.72,339, New York, Nec. 7, 1896. 

’ ‘We have made a careful examination of # 
wample of “‘Agate — Steel Ware’’ re- 
setved a Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. 


wait enamel coating is homogeneous, of ¢x- 


tp dhicknges, and # and great purity. 
from arsenite, lead and antimony 
=—metals so = found fn enameled goods, 


Very respectfully, 
STILLWELL & GLAD 
Chemists to the New York adace uicoaee 


Pierre de Ricketts, E. M., Ph. 
John f Banks, F. M., Ph.D 
Analysis No.14,180, New York, May 5, 1897. 
LALANCE & yg te al a co. 
ge 8 request we pur- 
e@ open market sample of ‘‘Agate 
de a careful 
enamel covering of 
= ern 


‘We find this enamel! !s ahoohutely pre's Sree 
from Arsente, other substances ~- 
Piss ecient ect arnt eeterse = 

nary an in 
Respectfully yours, R CKETTS BANKS, 
Chemists to the N. Y. Metal Exchange. 


Guaranteed Double Coated and Absolutely Pure 
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ARMSTRONG McKELVY (mT TY is it that the brands of White 


BEYMER- BAUMLA 
sburgh. | ‘ ° 
a acenooat tsburs. A Vii Lead made by quick or patent 
© aavergh. ‘one 


ANCHOR 
Cincinnati. 


process are almost invariably sold 


BROOKLYN Because practical painters and consumers 


New York. 


generally know that they are inferior to the 
UNION 


brands made by the ‘old Dutch process’’ 


sere | 
ay below the price of standard brands? 


eens of slow corrosion. The brands named in 


MISSOURI A A 
RED SEAL Margin are genuine. 


SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO FRE E By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 





MORLEY Philadelphia, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
onsen Cleveland. able information and card showing samples of colors free; 2:so 
Salem, Mass. folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
CORNELL uffalo. combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paiut. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York, 








Be WHY NOTSAVEIT? 


PF i Y th Ad, Ag When it comes to buying a vehicle of any kind you may just as 
Ate well save all the money in the transaction above the manufac- 
turer’s — No need to jae geet eZ added commissions and expenses of 

traveling sa iemen, dealers, agents, ete. 


iss ing to the consumer exclusively. 


IN VEHICLES WE MAKE 


, fend Rockaways, Surreys, Tra Rito 
Psi Mag a with poe _ er fons, Btanhopes. Drivin 
——— 4 sunshade, lam ~ Ve and pole or shafts, $68; f Buggies, Open and 
as good as sells for $100. ag. 
© . 
double harness suitable to all the above vehicles ‘and heavy team < — No, 77—Single Sur’ 7 
SEND FOR LARCE FREE CATALOCU ness$16, good as vells 


ELKHART HARNESS ANP, GAREIACE ELKHART, NLA 








Pola con’ Croup, 
Asthma,Colds : 
g 


Hundreds of thousands of mothers ed Vapo-Cresolene. 
oping Cough f 

; stops Croup almost immediately. and if used 
1 cure a Cold before any complications can 
N. Love, M.D., of St Louis, says: “1 have in- & 
structed every famil — my direction to secure it.” & 
Mrs. Balli m Booth, says: “Irecommendthatnofamily 
where t! - ff 
Chichester, M.D. Ne ‘kK, says: f 
( 
4 
( 
( 
iC 
( 
( 





Malignant Eph: 
theria in my ouse ; oe ne used ; cases recov 

two weeks; n others w: ffected ” ‘Descriptive booklet 
with testimonials free. ‘Sold by all druggists. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 68 Wall St., New York. 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, U.S. Agents. 
RAR 








AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
aeaee premiums worth 610.00 each. 
Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St. Buffalo, N.Y, 
OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN THE INDEPENDENT, ee 30TH. 
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LIFE’S LATEST 
AND BEST OFFER 


LIFE FOR ONE YEAR. 


: LIFE’S EASTER AND 

Spite CHRISTMAS NUMBERS. 

er 0, th AN ARTISTIC PROOF 
ij FOR FRAMING. 


LIFE’S BOOK OF DAINTY 
VERSE. ILLUSTRATED. 








Copyrigh’, 1899, by Life Publishing Co. 
THE EDUCATION OF MR. PIPP. No. XXII. 

All of the above are included in a special offer and will be sent to any address on receipt of FIVE 
DOLLARS, which is the regular price of Zife alone, 

LIFE is well known as America’s leading humorous and satirical weekly. 

Its Easter and Christmas numbers are special issues and retail at tweuty-five cents. each, 

The proof included in this offer is handsomely printed on Japanese paper, mounted ready for framing 
and may be selected from any of the 112 examples in our catalogue. These proofs are sold in the stores at 
$2.00 each. 

‘‘Taken from Life,’’ also included in this offer, is an artistically printed and illustrated volume of the best 
society verse which has appeared in LIFE during recent years, It is in club binding, suitable for gift or souvenir 
purposes, and sells at seventy-five cents. 

Five dollars covers the entire cost of the above and the offer will remain open for only a limited time. Remit 
to Life Publishing Company, 19 West Thirty-first Street, New York City. 


Chas. Dana Gibson and T. K. Hanna draw exclusively for Life. 


THIS OFFER IS NET. 


HANDSOMELY PRINTED 
CATALOGUE, 

OF 112 EXAMPLES, 
SENT ON RECEIPT OF 
TEN CENTS. 


IS BICYCLING BAD 
When you write please mention ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT.”’ 
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THE MAPES COMPLETE MANURES 


For Potatoes, Truck, Fruits, Corn, Oats, Top-Dressing, Meadows, 
Lawns, Golf Links, Orchards, Etc. 


POTATOES—Large Yield, Superior Quality. 


Among the bys potato growers in the country, there are few, if any, 


of crop than those w 
farming include over 6,500 bushels on twenty acres, “ ori; 


that have been more successful in yield and profitabl 


le quality 
o have used the Mapes Petato Manure almost exclusively for ten to twenty years and over. Theyieldsin ockinary 
ally the poorest on the farm;” oneacre of this field yielded over 400 bushels ; 


over 9,000 bushels on 46 acres, 3 bags per acre, season 1897 (seasen very unfavorable); over 10,000 bushels, 58 acres, .3 bags per acre, 


quali; 
tons, 


ve led them to believe that they can 
from no other fertilizer or home mixture of bone, chemicals, etc. The advance order from one 
hey use for over 100 acres of potatoes about 1,500 pounds per acre. They have used the Mapes some ten years. 


D . 
Two large truckers have reported that they propose to use nothing on their potato crop for present season (1899) exce 
Potato Manure. stating that their experiments for several years ha 


ent Mapes 
t the best results and highest 
95 tons and from the other 60 


No Wormy Potatoes with the MAPES POTATO MANURE in Ten Years. 


We have raised potatoes on the same piece of land for ten eeeee, using every year the Mapes Potato Manure. The last crop was as 


clean as the first. Our friend who says he used manure and fert 
the manure, not the fertilizer, that supplied the worms. 
Editor Rural New- Yorker and “ New Potato Culture.” 

The Practica 
been a reco 


ears nm | have always been up to guarantee, 
mn found in excess of the maximum amount 


iizer to; 
Have usea the 


ther, end found many wo’ potatoes, wiil find that it was 
apes Potato Manure fer seventeen years.—MR. E. 8S. CARMAN, 


expert 


THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO CO., 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


143 Liberty Street, New York. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLETS. 





Horner’s 


Furniture. 


Selections for Summer furnish- 
ing can nowhere be made with 
the same satisfactory results, 
either in the variety of choice 
or in the values offered, as at 
our establishment. 
Bedroom Suites in White Enamel and Decorated; 
Birdseye Maple; Curly Birch, Oak and Mahogany. 


Also full line of Chiffonieres, Dressing Tables, 
and Writing Desks in same Woods . .. . 


English Brass Bedsteads in over 70 patterns, all sizes 
and latest styles, from $15.00 upward. 


White Enameled Iron Bedsteads with brass trimmings, 
in over 20 patterns, from $5.00 upward. 


In ‘ning Room Suites for Summer use the favorite is 
the Chippendale, of which we have a complete 
assortment in both oak and mahogany. 


R. J. HORNER & CO., 


FURNITURE MAKERS AND IMPORTERS, 


61, 63, 65 W. 23d St., New York 
sore t¥¢5 Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 








Needs no disguise 


because it is free from all 
disagreeable taste and odor. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


always of the highest standard of quality, is 
now prepared by a new process, whereby the 
Oil is kept from atmospheric contact from the 
beginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent- 
ing contamination of any kind and excluding 
all impurities. 


Give this new Oilatrial Askfor Peter Moller’s Oil and see 
that the bottle -- a flat, oval one -- bears our name as agents, 
Notice the date in peforated letters at Lottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


LIP - READIN G 


taught to persons totally or partially deaf. STAMMERING 
and other speech defects cured. 


DAVID GREENE, 1122 Broadway,New York. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand Pianos in 
Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or on installments a large 
assortment of nearly new STEIN W AY Grand, Uprightand Squars 
Pianos, all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second-hand 
Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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"ELECTIONS AND MEETINGS. 
United States Rubber Company, 


New Brunswick, N. J., April 6, 1899. 
The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of the United States 
Rubber Company for the election of rs, and for the trans- 
action of any other business which may properly be brought before 
the meeting, will be held at the office of the cumpany in New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, on Tuesday, May 16, 1899, at 12 o’clock M. 
The Transfer Books will close at 8 P.M. on Monday, April 17, 
1899, and reopen at 10 A.M. on Wednesday, May 17, 1899. 
By order of the Board of Directors. 
SAMUEL P. COLT, Secretary. 








DIVIDENDS. 


NEW YORK SECURITY & TRUST CU, 
44 and 446 WALL STREET, 
New York Ciry, April 5, 1899. 


The Board of Trustees of this Company has this day declared a 
Semi-Annual Dividend of FIVE (5) PER Cx NT. upon the Capital 
Stock of the Company, payable May 1, 1899, to the stockholders of 
record at the closing of the Transfer Books on April 27, 1899. 


OSBURN W. BRIGHT, Secretary. 


United States Rubber Company, 
9-15 MURRAY STREET, 
NEw YorE, April 6, 1899. 
The Board of Directors of the United States Rubber Compan 
has this day declared a Quarterly Dividend of TWO PER CENT. 
on the Preferred Stock of this Company, from the net earnings 
for the fiscal yeer ending March 31, , to stockholders of record 
at 3 P.M. April 17, 1899, payable April 29, 1899. 
The Transfer Books will close at 8 P.M., April 17, 1899, and re- 


open at 10 A.M., May 17, 1899. 
CHAS. R. FLINT, Treasurer. 


FINANCIAL. 
REORGANIZATION 
OF 


Metropolitan West-Side Elevated 
Railroad Company 


(OF CHICAGO). 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the securities to 
be issued under the Agreement and Plan of Reorganiza- 
tion of the above-named Company are now ready for 
delivery, Holders of certificates for stock are required 
at the time of deposit of same for exchange, to pay the 
sum of four dollars per share, for which contribution new 
bonds or fractional scrip for new bonds at par will be 
delivered, 

Certificates should be properly endorsed in blank, 

Coupons due Febrvary 1, 1899, on the bonds will be paid- 

Holders of certificates issued by the ILLINOIS 
TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK of CHICAGO and 
the AMERICAN LOAN & TRUST CO, of BOSTON 
should present them at the offices of those Companies 
and receive the securities to which they are entitled, 


Central Trust Company of New York. 
New York, April 15, 1899. 


Wm. Cossitt Cone & Co., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
44 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
We have just issued a meet report on 
PREFERRED STOC 


KS. 
It will be f 
wan ? +b eae free upon application in person or by letter 




















VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 
Members of the New York and Boston Stock 
Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to 


drafts at sight. 
All securities listed at the New ea noe. Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
High-class Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


dell . 
NASSAU a PINE STS.. N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 








We pay cash for 


WESTERN MORTGAGES 


and WESTERN PROPERTY, 


or take charge of same on reasonable terms. 


A. C. WILCOX & CO., 
332 Drexel Building. Philadelphia. Pa. 


Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis Rail- 
road Co, of Illinois, 
REORGANIZATION. 


27 PrInE STREET, 
New YorK, April 11, 1899. 
TO THE HOLDERS OF: 
First Mortgage Gold Bonds, 
Second Mortgage Income Bonds, 
Preferred Stock, and 
Common Stock 
of the Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis Railroad 
Company et I'linois. 





At the request and under the appointment of the 

holders of more than a majority in amount of the 
Mo: e Bonds, Preferred Stock and Common 
Stock and of the holders of a large amount of the Second 
Mortgage Income Bonds, the undersigned have con- 
sented to act as the Committee on Reorganization of the 
affairs of the above-mentioned Railroaa Company, under 
ay tg ana Ageement of Reorganization dated April 
a 

As a part of such Reorgavization it is provided by the 
Plan and Agreement that the railroad. equipment and 
property of the St. Louis. Chicago and St. Paul Railway 
Company of lilinois also shail be soquires upon the basis 
set forth in the Plan, and be uni with the railroad of 
the Chicago. Peoria and St. Louis Railroad Company 
of [linois into a single system and ownership, under the 
name of the St. Louis and Peoria Railway Company, thus 
establishing a through line between St Louis and Peoria. 

Holders of above described securities are invited to 
become parties to the Plan end Agreement by depositing 
their securities thereunder with the Atlantic Trust Com- 

ny of New York, Depositary. 39 William Street. New 
York City.ON OR BEFORE MAY 8T H, 1899. Certificates 
of Stock to be duly indorsed to the Reorganization Com- 
mittee, and stamped. 

Trust Company negotiable receipts will be issued for 
securities deposited. 

Copies of the Plan and Agreement may be obtained at 
the office of the Depositary and the Reorganization 
Committee. 


THOMAS CARMICHAEL, Chairman, 
CHARLES F. DEAN, 


EDWARD H. LADD. Jr., 
Reorganizatien Committee, 


SULLIVAN & CROMWELL, Counsel. 
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NOTICE TO STOCKHOLDERS 
OF 


Brooklyn Rapid Transit 


Company. 


Office of the Brookiyn Rapid Transit Company. 
No. 168 Montague Street, 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York. 
April 1st, 1899. 


Brooklyn Rapid Transit Compony hereby gives no- 
tice that it proposes to issue additional shares of its 
capital stock of the par value of $100 each from the 
increased amount thereof lately authorized. The ag- 
gregate par value of the additional stock so to be 
issued will be equal to seven per cent. of the par of its 
capital stock outstanding at the time of closing of the 
transfer-books on April 15th, 1899. Such stock is to 
be issued for the purposes of purchasing and elec- 


trically equipping the Brooklyn and Brighton Beach. 


Railroad gag ones and electrically equipping the 
railroad of the Prospect Park and Coney Island Rail- 
road Company, which by agreement is to be leased for 
nine hundred and ninety-nine years to a company of 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit System, and for such ad- 
ditions and improvements to the railroad yee 
owned or controlled by the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
System as may. be deemed desirable. 

The holders of Central Trust Company certificates 
for Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company stock as shown 
on the transfer-books kept by the Central Trust Com- 
pany on the closing thereof at twelve o’clock noon on 
Saturday, April 15th, 1899, will be given an oppor- 
tunity to subscribe at par for Trust Company certifi- 
cates representing shares of Brooklyn Rapid Transit 


Company stock equal to seven per cent. of the par. 


value of their respective holdings. The new certifi- 
cates will be entitled to their properties of dividends 
declared after their issue. All of said stock will be 
deposited with Central Trust Company of New York, 
and will be issued subject to the terms and conditions 
of certain rapes J trust agreements. Certificate hold- 
ers entitled to subscribe, but not desiring to do so, may 
assi their rights. 
of rights to subscribe, shall be made in writing upon 
blank forms which will be hereafter sent to certificate 
holders, and all subscriptions, whether by holders of 
certificates or holders of assignments, must be filed 
with Central Trust Company of New York at its office, 
No. 54 Wall street, New York City, at or before twelve 
o’clock noon on Saturday, the 29th day of April, 
1899. The right to subscribe for Central Trust Com- 
pens certificates representing new stock will then ex- 
pire. 

Every subscription must be accompanied by pay- 
ment in cash or by certified check to the amount at 
par of the certificates subscribed for. Negotiable re- 
ceipts of the Trust Company will be given and the cer- 
tificates subscribed and paid for will be issued and de- 
livered as soon thereafter as practicable. Scrip cer- 
tificates wili be issued for fractional parts of shares 
which will be exchangeable for certificates at par in 
$100 lots. Any certificates not subscribed for or taken 
will be disposed of as the Board of Directors may de- 
termine. 

Transfer-books will be closed on Saturday, April 
15th, 1899, at twelve o’clock noon, and will be re- 
opened on Monday, May ist, 1899, at™ten o’clock A.M. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 

Cc. L. ROSSITER, 
President. 

T. S. WILLIAMS, 
Secretary. 


Subscriptions, and assignments’ 





S50 COO 


CITY OF JERSEY CITY 


NEW JERSEY 


PUBLIC LIBRARY GOLD 4s. 


Dated April 1, 1898. Due April 1, 1928. Interest payable April 
1 and October 1. Denominstion $1,000. Price on application. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS, 19 Milk St., Boston. 





ISSUE OF $1,000,000 
First Mortgage Trust Gold Bonds, 
4% 5-20 Year, Series J. 


OF THE 


Gnited States 
Mortgage & Crust Go. 


Capital and Surplus $3,500,000. 


Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, Trustee, 


INTEREST MAY 1 AND NOVEMBER 1. 

Principal and interest payablein U. 8. Gold Coin 
of the present standard of weight and fineness, in 
New York. 

COUPON BONDS OF $1,000, $500, OR $100 EACH, WITH 
PRIVILEGE OF REGISTRATION OF PRINCIPAL OR IN- 
TEREST, OR BOTH. 

These bonds are the direct obligation of the Company and are 
further secured by the deposit with the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, Trustee, of net less than $1,000,000 of First Mort- 
gages on improved, income-producing Real Estate in certain 
selected cities of the United States. 

The properties covered by these mortgages are conservatively 
appraised as follows: 


Land...... as bvabeadoantcddebediveliepeeakssashen $1,325,500 
Buildings 1,052,802 

ES nn. acs nbsnedehspeeinspeniaveebhapsanses baile $2,378,302 
Gross Income 196,404 
Taxes, lns., Repairs, &c. 66,388 

Net Income $130,016 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL BE RECEIVED AT 
THE OFFICE OF THE COMPANY AND LISTS 
WILL BE OPENED ON THURSDAY, APRIL 27, 
AT 10 A. M., AND CLOSED AT 3 P. M. ON THE 
SAME DAY. 

THE RIGHT IS RESERVED TO REJECT OR REDUCE THE 
AMOUNT OF ANY SUBSCRIPTION. PAYMENT TO BE 
MADE ON MAY 1, WHEN THE BONDS WILL BE READY 
FOR DELIVERY. 


APPLICATION WILL BE MADE TO 
LIST THESE BONDS ON THE NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, IN ADDI- 
TION TO SERIES C TO I INCLUSIVE, 
NOW LISTED. 


PRICE, 1o1. 
Gnited States Plortguge & Trust Go 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 1898 





1875 





MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets. .........00-+++0 002+ $8,000,000 


Offers g per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits of 1st 
mortgages Supervised by Banking Departments of Con- 
necticut, New York and Maize. CONNECTICUT TRUS- 
TEBS, EXBCUTORS, ETC., ARB PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York. at the close of business 
April 5th, 1899 : 
RESOURCES. 





bonds to secure circulation... 
- Bonds On hand... 3}... .0.....eecee eee eceeceecceecees 
jums 





” & 
sees 


BSRVSSSnsssuze 





a] 
= 
8 


s2a8 
B2ug 


Name Arde other Nationa banks 


8 
82 





Government 4"? 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Alse vines men? AGE Bonds ot Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FURNISHED 


OR THE PURCHASE, BALE’ O D 
EecuRITI IES. » BALE, EXCHANGE OF ABOV 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
31 NASSAOD ST.(Bank ef Commerce Building). N.Y. 


DOUGLAS & JONES, |. 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


24 Broad Street, New York City 


STOCKS AND BONDS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
FOR CASH AND CARRIED ON MARGIN. 








EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
April 5th, 1899: 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 


Premiums on U.S. — ds 


ad 

ry 

gusee 
sezexxseses2 


3 
yuge 





Checks and other cash items 

eee pe for Clearing-house 

Notes of other National Banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.......... 
— {money reserve in bank, viz.: 


BSe 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
of circulation 


Due from U. 8. Treasurer other than 5 per cent. re- 
pod fund 


Individual de rpoeiaa sub ~od- Vy check 
Demand = ae of 
Certified ch 


Total.....dccctervcesdede hoc ihe LoubvawitvdUeides toads 


STATE OF NEW YORK, CounTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

I, J. H. VAN DEVENTER, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the above statement {s true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. J.H. VAN DEVENTER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th day of April: 
1899, JamEs D. HALy. 

Notary Public, New York County. 


Correct—Atteat: we 4 JAuRs 


TLER, Directors. 
CHARLES F. JAMES, 





1 paper currency, nickels and cents. 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: . 


Un 
National bank-notes outstand: 
Due to other National banks. 


Dividends un: 


ded profits, less aaa taxes pelt 





STATE < NEw YorK, County oF NEw YORK, 88.; 
W. T. CORNELL, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
solemn: Ln ear that the above statement is true to the best of my 

knowl and belief. W. T. CORNELL, — 
subse’ and sworn to before me this 10th day of April, 
A. LANSING BAIRD 
No Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest : E. V. W. ROSS[TER, 
J.D. LAYNG. { Directors. 
THOS. L. JAMES, 


Z 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 


April 5th, 1899: 
RESOURCES. 





Loans and discounts 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. 
Premiums on U.S bonds 
eh —— etc.. 
Bank! 
Nue Ay x rational banks, (not aww agents).. 
Due from State banks and banker 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchan for Clearing-house 
Totes of other National banks 
ractional paper eee, ue nickels, : 

paw ful money reserve in viz 

pec 3 
Lega riender notes. 
8. certificates of deposit for legal 
tenders 














10,000 00 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
Circulation)... ............ceeeeeeeeee cucwstladsvetapewsboae 


Capital stock paid in 
su 8s fund 

Nai 
bue to other National bank: 

Due to State banks and bankers 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposi its subject to check 
Demand —_ of deposit 
Certified ch 

Contingent fone: 








Total 
STaTE oF NEw YORK, County oF NEw YORK, 88 
I, D.C. TIEBOUT, Cashier of the above pamed bank te 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
of my knowledge and belief. 
D.C. TIEBOU L, Cashier: 


Subscribed and sworn to before mm thie ty day_of April, 1899. 
A. Pox, Notary Public. 


E. p. FLELT MANN, 


CKETT. Directors, 
ac QUES HUBER, 


Correct—Attest : 














Xiv 
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etAMERIGAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 


April 5th, 1899: 
REROU EES. 

Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured senbee 
United States bonds to secure circulation 

nited States bonds to secure ws 8. deposits......... 
United States bonds on hand.. 
Premiums on U. uae ds 
Stocks, securities, 
Banking house, furniture and eee. 
Other real estate and mortgages wned. 
Due from National banks (not reserve a 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Excha for Clearing-house. . 
Notes of other National banks........ pseeccce 
Lawful money — in bank, viz.: 

Specie $5,189,214 16 


iegeltondor wo 1,658,000 00 
UsB. certificates of “of deposit ons legal- 


S28 


aee2) 
3s 


Zo» os 
Sueee ges 
eeeecyes 
SFze2NSsssssszs 





8,017,214 16 
200,250 00 
44,000 00 


Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 oe cent. 
OID erin oh.ccccresccinccncsnetacessesboesee oss 

Due from U. S. _— (other — 5 per cent. 
redemption Dc setckevcscnscestoasen hoon ° 


a ae. paid in 


lus 
yudivided oe profits, less ex 
y ational bank-notes outs 
Due to other National ay 
Due to State banks and bankers........... oseeebsuned a 
Dividends unpaid 
ndividual de 
Demand _— 
Certified c 
Cashier’s p= ns 
United States deposits 





Rerots secs asesboasspsay everrihes buddnesns » 
— of deposit....... bese 








Total $44,854,588 54 
STATE OF NEw YorK. CounTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

I, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 

solemn! aly swear that the above statement is true to the best of my 


knowledge and belief. 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 
petontes and sworn to before me this llth day of April, 


J.J. be Wd Notary Public, Kings Co. 


8. DB 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, { Directors. 
DUMONT CLARKE 


Correct—Attest : 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW 
YORK, 
at the close of business on the 5th day of April, 1899: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Ov ——. 


+ “Siiencontee basaataippenanateeesens mone 
U.S. Sente to secure eats 
nen stocks and bond 


ium: 
Real eotnte. banking aves SERRE és onienseueeusid a 
y monn real estate 
Legal tenders and bank-notes 
Due from Treasurer of U.S..... 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 
Due from ban 
Other cash items. 





BOER, cicvccccevecscs ge scnccsccdevesddecesanessconedoes 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock 
Surplus fund 


State —- 

Acceptanc 

Certincates ‘of deposit 

Cashier's checks..............06: Lesahen 


13,971,289 39 
United States deposits............... ksspeiew 100,000 00 


Total 956,971 54 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW York. 8 ‘ 

I, ALFRED H. TIMPSO ON, Cashier of the awe. named bank, 

do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to the best 


of my knowledge and belief. 
LFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 
7 eames and sworn to before me this llth day of April, 


‘ J. PREVOST Mason, Notary Public, N. ¥. County. 


Correct—Attest 
CORD MEYER 
J. HEN 


Y DICK, t Directors. 
BENJAMIN PERKINS, 


‘Stocks, sos = 





R™= pat OF THE STAND Tk QaEn 
cts NK OF NEV 


» NATIONAL 
a Siscur Yor Avie, 


¥6 the “close of business 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts... -....-..-...aser-sreseeresesseers 


ve: and unsecured........... 
D. MR Rey a... 
8 tocks, securiti 














hecks 1 
E -house.. 
(otes of other Watiomal banks 


‘ractional r currency, ni 
Lawful Senden in bank 


pecie 
Lagal-tonder wrrrirer ° 
Redemotion fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
circulati 


. otabiee 
Duet from vis. . urer t epeher than 5 per cent. re- 
demption fun 


Total......... sessecesesessccees $80,990,460 65 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid anese 

Surplus fund. 





o eee eeeereeeesesessers 


i profits, | Leu8 
bank-notes 0’ 





paid.. 
[Individual deposits ‘subject to check.. 
Demand certificates of deposit. 
Certified checks............ 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 





I, EDW. » Cashier of the ‘above-named bank 
do Ph ae pour that iy above statement is true to the best of 


my knowl and belief. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
. Gaboorines and sworn to before me this 10th day of April, 


Cuas. H. Beoxer, Notary Public, Kings County. 
Certificate ~ a in] New York Couety. 
Correct—Attes E. H. PERKINS JE.,) 
JAMES R. PLUM, “Directors. 
RUSSELL SAGE, $ 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
April 5th, 1899: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 

bonds to G8, bond. 
nds... 


Oh 

wt 2 
#828382 
RS2ZSSSSRSSAS 


Ban furniture and fixture: 
Due from National benks (not reserve agents). 
anks and bankers 


— 





a8 


Exc ouse 

Notes of other National banks. 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
sawrel money reserve in bank, viz.: 

Teer onder NOteS.....2..000- Phcwans ie 


Redemption fund with U.S. Lamang 6 ~ com, of 
circulation).... 


g 
85 


380,072 00 
11,250 00 
$2,074,761 51 


Surplus — — wan 


Sivigends un paid 

Individual depo its subiect to check. 

Demand certificates of deposit.. 

Certified checks............+++0+ eneoeraaeseber 


i uck. ecesenensewnsvetbeyelstabbeses Scusceseuse $2,074,761 51 51 
STaTE OF NEw YORE. County OF NEw YORK, 8&8.: 


I, Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier of the above-named bank, do solemn! 
swear that the above statement is true, tothe best uf my knowl- 


d belief. 

~— Zz. E, NEWELL, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this — day of April, 
1899. SAMUEL A. SWART, 
Notary Public, Westchester County. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 

rrect—Attest: CRAELES BANKS, 
” WM. H. HUME 
RAYMOND JENKINS 





‘ Directors, 








—_ 


Ctr 


wi wVEewK™ = — 
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Due from 





Nickels and cen 
— 














se easeecesscee 








eee eee e sees eeeeesereseesreseseeee 



















—— Late! e and 





Correct—Attest ; 


i" eli notes... 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
FOURTH NATION ANK OF THE CITY 


Pe New York, in the State of New York, at ‘the close of business, 
ril 5th, 1899 : 


Pore eeereer ere eC rerer errr errrre rs 


Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
from State banks and ers. 


Checks and other cash items. . 


Exch: for Clearing-house.... as 
Notes of other nn banks 


d bankers 
Individual deposits subject to check.. 
Other deposits. ...........cseseeeeceee one 
Demand certificates of de 
Cashier’s checks outstan 


Peewee eeseeereeceee 


RESOURCES. 








'u J eameed ae ea bank, viz.: 







Reem eee re areseeenseeeseeeseresseesesereeseee® 


1,640,000 00 


Due _ fro 8. ‘Treasurer, other than & per cent. 
redemption BUDA. his os ones ads «cae ty < 0s ete oo ohon ok 4,000 00 





ee eee eee eee ere cere errr rer errr reer. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88,: 
I, CHAS. H. PATTERS 


ON, Cashier of the above-named bank, 


TTERS 


AMUE 
Nota: Public. 


do solemnly swear that the above seeene. is true, to the best of 
belief. CHAS. H. P. 
and sworn to betoge me, me, this 10th 10th Say a f April, 1899. 


ON, Cashier. 


, JR. 
. Kings Co. 


Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 


J. EDWARD § eneno 


NS 
rf AMES G NNON, 


. T. WILSON, 


: Directors. 

















April 5th, 1899: 
Loans and discoun 


Stocks, securities, 


Exchanges for Giese 

























— NAZRO 


Correct—Attesi : 






EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NINTH NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 


RESOURCES, 


U.S. bonds to coonee 4 circulation. . 


tc... 


Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
—_* money reserve bank, viz.: 


Banking house. furniture, and fixtures........ 


Due from National (not reserve ve agen) See sac 
Due from State a os bankers...........-.000 
Checks and other cash items....... henanh |. sbeanan cece’ 


gE 
BF 
3 
s 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in............ssese0. pede oniebeatbixe « 
Surplus toa eee dip pevanseha tancohes aheckscanencis ie 
Undivided profi 









+ $2,911, 


S,.p8822 
RSZSRSxuF 
LSSFSSRSSSSE 


S28 


SPCC, so. ceckncatecuetdes: cots 
Los eemaaikig notes....... woes ‘is 
—__—_—_— 810,161 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
of circulation).............eessee. boededdcnsdteccncenses 2,250 00 
WHA, Saccet tances neice $4,869,371 95 


POOR Reem renee eee seer sere ee sees eseesees “eee sees 


STATE oF NEw YORK, persona OF NEw YORK, 88.; 


of the above-named bank, do 





+ oS #4 LL 
VANDERHOEF, 
AMORY LELAND,, -_ 


I, H. 
solemnly swear that od pay ‘statement is true to the best of my 
knowl cand belief, - NAZRO, 

Subsc: and sworn to before me this ms 


h 4 of ‘April, 


LLIOTT, 


Directors, 






EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL GAR OFF NORTH AMERICA, 


at New York, in the state et York, at the close of business 
April 5th, 1899: 





RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts. ............csscsccecescesecees eee $11,383,525 98 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. ..............+s000+ 44,071 96 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation. .............cseeeeeee 850,000 00 
U.S. bonds te secure U.S. deposits.................+++ 940,700 00 
U.S. bonds on hand................ses00+ ee 8,660 00 
Premiums on U.S. bonds.............. 52,567 97 
Stocks, securities, etc. .............-.-- 1,890,609 56 
Other real estate and mortgages own 5,349 08 

ue from National banks. (not reserve 1,887,051 49 
Due banks and 815.483 85 
Checks and other cash items. ...............0:seeeeeseeee 37,529 17 
Exchanges for Clearing-houseé..............+++s+-+ses0+5 2,044,985 78 
Notes of other National banks 
js paper currency, nickels, and 














Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer, (5 per cent. 
Of CirculAtION)............c0e cocccccccccccccccccccescce 


POURTEPUTOOOCOCOOOCOSOOOOCSO OCCT ee) 


Capt | OE Wiis Jsvcucsesdakee 
Surplus fund................- 
U rndivided pr profits, less ex 

National bank notes outs 
















piv iconds woes ts oubjac to etek vaneawedl 6,663,049 58 
n ual de subject to check........ 

Demand certificates of of deposit..... -» _ 94,969 17 
Certified checks.............. ’ 
Cashier’s checks ~~ rma, .- 804,338 58 
United States deposits........... --- 898,575 00 


Tota! 
STaTE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83 
I, HENRY CHAPIN, Jr., Cashier of the above asia bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best ot my 
knowledge and belief. 
H. CHAPIN, Jr., Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn |. before me this 10th day of April. 1899. 
SIDNEY WHITTEMORE, Notary Public. 
Correct—A ttest : 







H. FLAGLER, 
WARN ER VAN NORDEN, > Directors. 
A. TROWBRIDGE, 





RRzrost OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS AND DROVERS’ 
BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
April 5th, 1899: 

















RESOURCES. 
LOANS and CISCOUNES. ..........c.ceeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeensees $971,786 86 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. oe 18 93 
U. 8. bonds to secure eee. 50,000 
Premiums on U.S. bonds.. 5,591 72 
Stocks, securities, etc...... 66,000 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures abe 100,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned................ 15,097 98 
Due from National banks eon Oe gti agents)....... 135,816 21 
Due from State banks and bankers..............s++.+0+ 4,872 43 
Checks and other cash items... Lb Sines by dbrcicln’- oo da eishnmeleaie wie 21,477 60 
Exchanges for Clearing-house...............-eeeeeeeee 64,203 50 
Notes of other National banks................ceeeeeeees 543 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.......... 1,876 73 
Lawful seve reserve in yank, viz.: 
Se ee re «+» $411,702 00 
quousbiender fun noth: ag ee és on 128, yy ae 539,908 00 
e ion Ww ressurer ce 
circulation BURVs slo Socs edeccledhceub de Cheeeuenteenaaees 2,250 00 
Nios se so Seah achs ig dadhce vccdersdeeventanteuee $1,978,437 97 


TI Eg. odd civ cote c cdsec evans tone camnace sb vost 
pndivided rofits (less expenses and taxes paid),...... 20,286 73 

National benk-notes ou tstanding side ccike se-eueatondectned 87,710 00 

Due to ped National banks. f s 

esi subject os 
~ ys of deposit 





STATE Ny New York, County oF NEw YORK 
,» WM. H. CHASE, Cashier of the above- named a bank, do solemn- 
ly swear that the above statement is true, tor at? best of my knowl- 
and belief. WM. HASE, Cashier. 
ubscribed and sworn _to before me fies “10en day’ of Ape, 
. KEHOB, No Public, N. Y. 





899. os. 
Correct—Attest: HENRY HOFHE 
G. G. BINCKERHOFY.{ Directors, 
MAX DANZIGER, 
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200,000 20-Year First Mortgage 
6 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 
Maturing 1918, 

OF THE 


PEOPLE'S TELEPHONE GOWMPANY 


OF NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Denomination, $500. Interest, 
I and April I. 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK, 
TRUSTEE. 
PRICE 105 AND INTEREST 


($525 and Interest,each Bond). 
































October 





























- The People’s Telephone Company of New Orleans, 
La., operates under an exceptionally favorable franchise 
from the city. The bonds are secured by a mortgage on 
the franchise, contracts, equipment and entire property of 
the Company. The mortgage authorizes an issue of $300, - 
000 of Bonds on a plant of 3,000 telephone instruments. 
The present condition of the Company is shown in the 
following letter from Mr. Wm. P. Curtis, the Vice-Pres- 
ident and General Manager : 
































NEw ORLEANS, LA., April 10, 1899. 


The present condition of the People’ s Telephone Com- 
pany of New Orleans is as follows : 









































3,000 subscribers, Annual contractincome, $130,000 

Annual expenses, - - - - - $55,000 

6% interest on $300,000 

bonds, - - - - $18,000 

Sinking fund, - - - - 15,000 33,000 88,000 
Surplus pooiite, - - - + + + = $42,000 








The number of subscribers is rapidly and steadily in- 
creasing, and will easily reach 4,000 within a year, The 
Company has the enthusiastic support of the people and 
municipal authorities, 

















Ws. P. Curtis, 


Also the following letter from Mr. Thos, F. Ahern, 
the eminent electrician, who is consulting engineer for 
the Company, and who has laid out and supervised the 
construction of the plant : 





























NEw ORLEANS, LaA., April 10, 1899. 

In my twenty years of telephone experience I have never 
known a better telephone situation than in New Orleans. 
The construction work and the equipment of the People’s 
Telephone Company is of the highest possible character, 
The system used is pure metallic~and the wires in the 
business section are in underground cables, The cost of 
maintenance is amply covered in the figures given in Mr. 
Curtis’ letter. 1 regard the earning power as shown above 
as conservative, and believe it will increase. 


THos, F, AHERN, 
A part of the issue having been placed abroad, we 
now offer the $200,000 remaining at 105 and interest. 



























































Having examined the legal and physical features of the 
Company, we recommend these Bonds to investors. We 
reserve the right to reject any applications, or to allot 
smaller amounts than those applied for. 


HOLMES, HOLMES & BEATON, 
Bankers, Detroit, Mich. 
Subscriptions for above bonds will also be received by 


MUDGE & BROWN, 
1 Nassau St., New York City. 





WESTHRN 


MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 





po YOU WANTzastaenees 


VESTHENT CO., TACOMA, WASH. 








INSURANCE. 
1899 
1851 vie 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
8 


. 1st, 189B...........000 $22,035,4 
eG tate et aa ric 30:378-645 i 
BURP UUE. .1.<.ccccccscc  ccesscecdecee 1:959; 


nabs Laws protect the policy-holder 
New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
; GEO. J. WIGHT, iat 


1850—- THE 


United States Life Insurance 2 Co. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
All oe now issued by this Company contain the following 
clause : 


‘* After one year from the date of issue, the Hability of 
the Company under this policy shall not be disputed.’ 

During 1898 the Company made material increase in in- 
come, assets and surplus, and can thus claim a substantial 
gain in the most important elements of safety | progress. 

All Death Claims paid WITKOUT DISCOUNT as sooa as 
satisfactory proofs have been received. BEE oo 

ishing to { m- 

rangi may communi ate with RICHARD EO CHRAN, 8d Vice- 
President, at the Home Office, 261 Br vine wn New York. 


OFFIC ERS. 



































FINANCE ComminrER. 
GEO. G., WILLIAMGE......06 srseeeeereees Prest. ar Nat. iilder 


sous J. TUCKER. .........--.secceccscccseccrscccsesccoscces 





H. PERK LNS, JE.. 
Tames BR PLUM, 


Se eeeeseres- coreeeecess 















— 






The. Saduouadeed xvil 





... OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC. 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 24, 1899. 
The Trustees, in conformity with Charter of the 


the 
Company, ae ——_ the ee statement of its affairs on 


ber, 


Premiums on tne Risks from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1898, to 3lst December. 1898 . . $3,056,555 08 
Premiums on a _ — wes 1st 


January, 1898 . « 4,238,340 83 
Total Marine Premiums ....,.. 


Pree marked off from Ist Haters, 
1898, to 3ist December, 1898 . - $3,327,340 67 
Losses = during the same 
period (less salvages, etc.) $1,507,565 36 
Returns of Premiums 
and expenses $659,421 05 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock : 
City Banks ead other Stocks - $7,437,039 00 


$4,294,895 91 


Loans secured by orang and otherwise . 1,167,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estimated at En. 899,931 65 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable | | 956,161 43 
Cash in ~ hands of European Bankers to 
ive losses under — _— = 

reign co countries ee 229,793 36 

Cash in Se re ok Gee nye 184,007 78 


Amount .... . $10,874,923 22 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
protits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their | gal 
ropcenaeentaas on and after T'uesday, the seventh of 
ruary nex 

The outstanding certificates «f the issue of 1893 will be 
redesneae and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 

Fovrasny aaea on and after Tuesday, the seventh of 

from which date all interest thereon will 

cease. The po ta de to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled 
A dividend of Fort per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the compan BI = che a peer: ending 3ist 
- December, 1898, for which ce be issued on 
and atter Tuesday, the second of May next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPTIIAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, JQun D. HEWLET 
JOSEPH AGOSTIN ARLES iD LEVERICH, 
VERNON H. BROWN. LEANDER NW. OVELL, 
WALDRON P, BkOWN W. H. H. MOO 
WILLIAM B. BOULTON, CHARLES H. MARSBALL 
FRANCIS M. BACON, GEORGE H. MACY, 
GEORGE COPPELL, LEVI P. MORTON 
JOSEPH H, CHAPMAN, FREDERIC A, PARSONS, 
JAMES G. DEFOREST, GEOR Gk ¥; eQUINTARD, 
LIAM EK, DODGE, JOHN L R, 
EVERGTT FRAZA RAY! 

D D FLOYD: ‘ONES, ¥. DENTON SMITH 
HORACE GRA LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
NSON W. HA kp, GUsta\ H. SCHWA 
ChirORD . HAND, IAM G. STURGES, 

HENRY —, HAWLEY fg WILLEAM a WwEeo 




















A.A. RAVEN, President. 


' F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 


CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
we FULTON STREET, 5 a age 
A Weekly Newspaper. Entered a Aye ork Post Office as 


{ soeligg 
Terms of Subscription, payable in advance : $2.00 a Farad or at that 
rate for aay Hop psn R,- 

Single copies over six months old twenty-fiye cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country intl the Postat Union S1. % a year extra. 








New Eng land Mutual 
Life hae Co. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1898 - - = $28,109,073.59 
LIABILITIES - =: - = = =  25,816,738.19 


$2,292,335.40 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL CasH distributions are paid upon all policies 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid- 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 
ts, Eanes and values for any age sont on application to 
ce. 


phle 
the Company". 0 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, ALFRED D. FOSTER, 


President. Vice-President. 
8. F. TRULL, WM. B. TURNER, 
Secretary. Asst. Sec’y. 





BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants, 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1899. 


ABSETS............2eccceececsescessceeecesees $14,713,892 96 
LIABILITIES. ........0ceccceeeeeeeeeeeeees 13,245,410 00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..... $1,468,482 96 
Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 


Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Eighty-Ninth 

Annual Statemens. 
Cath CANON nai cil Giker Glas... cl, LE 
Surplus over all Liabilities.............. veces 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1899............. $29,710,727 67 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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‘DEFINITIVE. 


An economic federation in which the single individual is protected by the combined many 
—a practical illustration of “Bear ye one another’s burdens ”—a scientific method of money- 
Saving that soon grows as pleasant as from the start it is laudable—an organization for the en- 
couragement of thrift and the increase of the wealth of the nation—these definitions will each _ 
and all apply to life insurance. In a greater or less degree of accuracy and appreciation, all in- 
telligent men in this enlightened age know something about life insurance, but the subject is so 
far-reaching in its influence, and touches life at so many points, that a farther definition and 
understanding cannot but prove of intimate and real value. It is a system which may be 
briefly characterized as an arrangement by which, in return for certain yearly premiums, a com- 
pany of men guarantee to pay a certain capital sum, at a stated period, or at any time on the 
death of the insured, for the benefit of those for whom the assured designed it; and while, like 
every other good thing, it has had its probationary testing, and while an occasional degenerate 
may still cry out, “ Thou shalt not insure !”” even as some fanatic may declare, “ Thou shalt not 
marry!” yet bench and bar, college and clinic, pulpit and press have combined with exceptional 
unanimity to commend that great system of beneficence to the patronage of all lovers and 
protectors of home and kindred. 

The very foundation of the whole superstructure of the system of life insurance is laid in 
the unselfish love for home and kindred, which obtains with all civilized beings and which mani- 
fests itself in a desire for the protection of wife and children against possible want. Life in- 
surance, by the binding together of multitudes in financial association, tends to become one of 
the world’s great peacemakers, deprecating civil wars and conducing to international good-fellow- 
ship. 

The most perfect exemplification of all the beneficent provisions of life insurance, and in 
the best combination, is found to-day in the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
Richard A. McCurdy, President. ; | 


1899 FIRE INSURANCE 1899 


NATIONAL, or HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1899. 


Capital Stock, all oot 
Re-Insurance Rese 











Total amet, Jan. 1st, 1899.. sieve guvepe 
AMES NICHOLS, ‘President. 
a. RI WARDS Vice-Pres’t and Sec 
B. LULMAN. Assistant Rectuiaty. 





WE All you have guessed about life 


insurance may be wrong. If you J. M. ALLEN, President. 

PAY wish to know the truth, send for 

POST. ‘‘ How and Why,”’ issued ‘by the 
PENN Mutual LIFE, 921-3-5 P. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 

AGE. Chestnut Street, Phila. Am" J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Tressarer. 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 








